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K\\ ifc'diwn: 

x jiklmaiLT Systems 

1“». MuisIiiR. 

c,xs i Mice My 'lie niovc- 

jl p.-oplc and gimds Inis 
iMuclcd U* the inter I aw 
media, and of the four 
[pjiftces on this piling only 
iem exploited. Travel takes 
^ijh at the Interface bc- 
jnd air, and in a variety 
a the interface between 
and air. Devices in travel 
Wofihc sea (the emth/wa- 
1 would seem t<» have 
gliders skimming on 
of the atmosphere 
ijQKe interface ) have 
1, but not yet used, as 
of aiding spacecraft 
The present century has 
fee growth of travel 
of the available four 
itnd aircraft in the 
in the sen; space- 
Movement in solid 
jsfeo left to the earth* 

Ihsr interface is inherently 
tartioidarly whcie large 
to be carried. The lower 
(srih or watcrj can be 
w lo support the vehicle, 

Id (be available power can 
ht providing motion. In an 
« the other hand, power 
ik «d both for support 
f»«: this is particularly 
hihe case of the helicop- 
Iftmpal defect witli iravul 
we h' the resistance lo 
h occurs due to friction 
twnoi, between the vehi- 
supporting medium ‘I lie 
Jpnapori engineering lias 
concerned with reiluc- 
br increasing the pro* 
available to overcome 

reduction of drag was 
^ ; two Ways ‘-improving 
■?w|_ improving the sur- 
ii ran. The first led 
*/to the wheel and - 
Y IR 8 : the second pro- 
cadam road and the 
, P/opiilsion ehunged 
^ draught animal to 
jJhal cQTTibuslion engine 
JjSf* On - water, it is not 
.improve the supporting 
^ wtenpla at drag reduc- 
f.^.lrate op the vehicle 
1b a sfup’s motion 
-to two principal 
rnaking. aod skin fric- 
tMnpYement of the 
through . the water. 
^Mgbne jqtd pro- 
Kp ^niiniifiupe the 

^ V i wavc makin B 
The progression 
‘'l op water has been 
lj.bn, Ignd, With the 
J.,w>he wind: the 
1%'hiiye „been Jhe 
the paddle 
propeller. ; 
liopal modes : of 

,w. ’ appporting 
. A fejrjy limited 
^f ^^iriot^r car, 
S.W la. the wsc 

by. 

wntelri 
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phci f i)ckvK*ll in the iy50v Cocker- 
ell’s coffee tins have something of 
the quality of Wall's keltic ill their 
appeal from domestic to technologi- 
cal affairs. In his first experiment, 
Cockerell blew air from a hai* 
dryer through an inverted coffee tin 
on to a pair of scales, and measured 
the thrust. In his second experiment 
he placed one tin inside a slightly 
larger one and blew air through t ie 
space between them; the thrust was 
markedly increased. This principlo 
of a circular curtain of downward 
flowing air, containing the cushion 
air within it, was used in the 
first hovercraft, the Saunders Roe 
Nl. The SR-N1 successfully com- 
pleted its first Channel crossing in 
July. 1959. linishing the trip on 
Dover beach and thus demonstrat- 
ing the amphibious capability of 
this new type of vehicle. It soon 
became clear, however, that the 
hover height alia In able with this 
type of craft (6-1 2in.) was insuffi- 
cient. since Lhc vehicle could only 
travel over smooth ground or fairly 
calm water. To increase the hover 
height it was necessary to contain 
the cushion air by a materia^ bar- 
rier. rather than the air curtain of 
CoekercH's patent. Two possibilities 
existed: a rigid side wall or a flexi- 
ble skirt. The rigid side wall cannot 
be used on land: at sea it must be 
sufficiently immersed to provide an 
adequate, seal for the expected wave 
heights, and the wetted area pro- 
duces significant drag. A flexible 
skirt, which will glide ov 9 r the 
obstacles encountered, while main- 
tain ing cushion pressure with mini- 
mum leakage* can be used on land 
or water and produces less drag 
than the immersed sidewall. ; 

Most of the effort in hovercraft 
development has been put into the 
study of compliant skirts; The origi- . 
nal SR-N! was subsequently 
lilted with 4ft. skirts, enabling it lo 
clear solid obstacles 3 Aft. high,' and 
the current SR.-N4 ■ Mouhtbatten 
class, used by British Rail and. 
Huvcrlloyd for cross-Channel serv- 
ices. lias 8ft. skills and. can maintain . 
a service speed ot : 40-5G khfrt* in 
lOft waves. It has been said that 
the development of a satisfactory 
skirt is " a« significant lo hover- 
craft Us Lhe pneumatic, tyre is.fcuthe 
'■ motor bar Certainly foe economic, 
feasibility of hovercraft operation U 
closely related to skirt life: 

• : As well as amphibious ' hovercraft, 

• there is much interest ^ present ip 
tracked air cushion vehicles,, the 

1 . ‘ j ' j ■ ikn 
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ya legs supported by and. thence foe. skin, metpn. is verjr ; , fop . . _ of 1S 5_ 3 85 ' ra.pJi, 
t-tvoe • wings, (foils) smalt. . . '• .! . arnwAiwaft- 1 AA; ha.v«. aiia* 
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P'Hn! l>;iN round application in tlie 
hover bed. used to snppnu p.itiunts 
.Mill extensive skin burns. 

UojiIs which, at speed, rise uni of 
me waier on small submerged wings 
(hydrofoils) were first buili success- 
fully by the Ilulian airship designer 
Forlamni in 1905. Hi* work 
attracted I he interest of Alexander 
Ora ham Bell, the invenlor of (hu 
.telephone, and Bell eventually 
bought Forlimini’s palcnt and begun 
jo construct his own hydrofoils oil 
the Bras dOr Lakes near Halifax. 
Nova bcotla. One of these h». it ts 
achieved a water speed record of 7| 
in 1918. These early hydro- 
_ foils used ladder foils— (he small 
wmgs being arranged like the riings 
[Of a ladder and Hie number of 
rungs immersed diminishing as the 
boat increased speed. Most modern 
seagoing hydrofoils achieve the 
same effect by having foils in the 
shape of a shallow V, only a snail 
part near the apex being immersed 
; al high speed. For reasons of stabil- 
ity, vee foil boats cannot have very 
long legs, and so they are unsuit- 
able for use in large waves, but 
numerous boats of tins type operate 
successfully jn coastal waters in 
waves up to about 5ft. The largest 
sea-going veo foil boat, carrying 150 
passengers and eight cars, runs be- 
tween Qothcnberg and Frcdriks- 
navn at 36 knots In 7Jft. waves. At 
the other end of the size spectrum a 
veo foil sailing dinghy has achieved 
30 knots in 18 in. waves. 
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PoU systems : A - surface piercing ; B - submerged ; C - shallow draughi submerged. 
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JACOB NEUSNKR: 

Judaism In Ihc Secular Age 
1 79pp. Valient ine. Mitchell. .10s. 
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fn order to cope with open ocean 
conditions, long legs nnd fully sub- 
merged foils must be used. Fixed 
fully submerged foils are inherently 
unstable nnd so the boat is provided 
.with pivoted foils controlled by an 
autopilot. The autopilot maintains 
the boat In a smooth flight almost 
irrespective of the wave conditions. 
A typical example is the Grumman 
Dolphin carrying 116 passengers at 
48 knots in 10ft. waves. The largest 
hydrofoil of this type is the U.S. 
Navy’s 320-tan Plain view, intended 
to travel at morp than 70 knots. 

Development of vee foil boats has 
taken place mainly in Italy, 
although the most advanced vessel ■ 
5*%. ‘M* almost certainly 
H.M.C S. Bras’ d'Or,, The United 
Wales has been principally respond- 
bio fur submerged full const ruci id n. 
Most hydrofoils in" operation are, 
however, of neither of- these types, 
ine p; a major ndtwork 

of rivers, aha canals, . where the 
water is smooth but sometimes .shal- 
1^45 Dr. Rostislav Akxeyev 

' ■SSSkJi 0 *% < S l L ,e dwign of a 
hydrofoil suitable for these condi- 
tions. The Akxeyev systeln makes 
use of. the fact that the lift on a f 0 |Y 
jjnning just beldw the Surface de- 
creases ns the surface is approached. 

a fow inches 
below the surface and ip addition 


there are sub -/oils which just touch 
the surface under normal running 
conditions : ihese sub-foils assist 
(ake off and prevent the main foils 
sinking. If the main foils rise they 
lose lift and thus return to (heir 
correct position. 

The first passenger -carrying 
hydrofoil using (he Aiexeyev system, 
the Raker a, was launched in 1957. 
.Several hundred Raketas are now in 
use in the Soviet Union, and a 
number have been exported. The 
Rukcta carries 50 passengers nt 32 
knots in calm water. Alexeyev's 
Meteor, which entered service 
between Gorki and Moscow in I960, 
carries 150 passengers at 35 knots, 
and (Jie Sputnik (1961) 300 passen- 
gers at 41 knots. The first Soviet 
gus turbine hydrofoil, the Burcvest- 
nik, carries 130 passengers between 
Qorki nnd Kuibyshev at 53 knots. 
The larger Alexeyev hydrofoils can 
travel in moderately rough water. 
The cost of transport by hydrofoils 
in tlic U.S.S.R. is stated to be lower 
than by ship or bus, and it is 
expected (hat they will eventually 
rcpluce all conventional passenger 
ferries on inland waterwuys. 


and military landing crafl. The agri- 
cull ura I benefit of having a load 
earner which will not damage crops 
will also be exploited (the Polish 
horse-drawn hover platform affords 
a pleasing combination of tradition 
and innovation). Both the seagoing 
and tracked hovercraft and the 
hydrofoil have the advantage that 
over medium distances they are 
faster thnn alternative means of 
transport, and for passenger travel 
(his may secure them a place in the 
vehicle sped rum. Whether they can 
compete with aircraft for passengers 
or .ships for goods over longer dis- 
tances is uncertain. The United 
Stales Government has recently 
commissioned a research pro- 
gramme to determine the feasibility 
of building and operating 4,000 to 
5,000-lon air cushion ships having 
speeds of 80 to 100 knots. Certainly 
tlicir proponents have always believed 
that the commercial attractiveness of 
hovercraft would increase with size, 
although one of the most flourish- 
ing markets at present seems to he 
for .small sporiing vehicles. 


Wc have, (hen, two means of 
travelling at aa interface with little 
nr no contact with the supporting 
medium. The hydrofoil, developed 
to commercial success in holy and 
Russia, and the hovercraft, very 
largely a Brilish. invention, and as 
yet commercially unproven. For 
travel solely oyer ail unobstructed 
waterway of adequate depth the 
hydrofoil , seems likely to lead for 
some years to come. There are. 
However, waterways where because 
of shoals or rapids or floating ob- 

? 168 ra . fts °r Ice the 
hovercraft alone could- function, 
hor amphibious operation the hov- 
ercraft , offers an almost uniaue 
cuppa ty, and it will clearly be used 
jf such purposes as inshore rescue 


Jancx Surface Skimmer Systems, 
now in its third year of issue, is in 
the main a catalogue of aircushion 
vehicles and hydrofoils, listed by 
coun tries and manufacturers. 

Smaller separate sections deal with 
power pkmt and operators. The 
book is compiled largely from in- 
formation supplied by the manufac- 
turers, but this is reduced ton fttirly 
standard format, which aids com- 
parison between vehicles. The 
arrangement of the book is gener- 
ally satisfactory, although there is 
some duplication of information 
and the quality of a number of the 
photographs is very poor, As well 
.as the lists of vehicles and brief 
editorials there, are an extensive 
glossary of term*— very necessary in 
a growing field where the general 
reader may not be entirely familiar 
with yaw port (see puff por t) or 


linger skirl (see skirlsj-nnd four con- 
tributed papers. 

The first paper, by Commander J. 
M. Lefeaux, gives a very clear 
explanation of British Rail's choice 
and construction of terminals for 
the first cross-Channel hovercraft 

EE “i of of the teething 
troubles will, the first SR-N4. J. M 

Bert helot writes on the economics 
?J;' rotriim systems. He suggests 
mat the cost per passenger mile will 
be comparable with present second- 

h Sf/ ai fa ? S ' £ spi1e of * e much 
higher speeds. The reason is that 

maintenance costs arc low, that of 
J™* (a major item with conr 
J 1 " 3 always) being negligible 
and that of the carriage being iess 
than for a wheeled vehicle subjected 
to concentrated loads and vibration. 
M. Berthelot does not envisage 
fixed timetables, but small units 
departing either when full or nt 
maximum intervals of (say) 12 min- 
utes. Radar guidance would be used 
for traffic control in preference to a 
crew. Commander N. T. Bennett 
discusses the work of the Intcrserv- 
jee Hovercraft Unit A naval piarly 
has used nn SR-N6 (Winchester) in 
|he Falkland Islands. The hovercraft 
has been used inland, over stone 
runs, bogs and streams, and at sea 
between the 200 islands. Weather in 
the Roaring Forties produces strong 
gusty winds nnd short, steep seas 
and the navy found the cxleusivc 
Kelp beds around tho islands of 
great assistance in permitling fast 
running. An army hovercraft squad- 
ron at Singapore has used Winches- 
ters for moving men and stores 
ashore and afloat and for rescue 
operations over deep mud. 

The longest of (ho contributed 
E - K. Libera tore on 
The Giant S.E.S. and Global Mass 
Travel . Mr. Libera tore’s paper is 
divided into two main parts. The 
first starts with the thesis that 
an American’s home is not his 
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o ' - American religion u 

Woild Railways (1951).* j^urse. we are in « 
viacs an annual record religion is in retreat 

°f the art. and each- win klfclme of secularism. Dr. 
value to future hisloriaot B i«afo* s the immense 
’ T|toih secularization has 

internal life of the 


— in iiniwji 

nology. what is more i 


scholarship. 

These criticisms made, one can 
unreservedly commend the contin- 
ual insights which Professor Hcer 
brings even to material that is 
fmniimr, insights made 


period, with its lamentable story of 
the attitudes nnd activities ol both 
( alholic and Protestant leaders and 
(heir followers, mul the accompany- 
ing feebleness of government and 
churches abroad. 

Equally valuable is the account of 
the quarter-century which has fol- 
lowed the defeat of Hiller, with its 
meagre evidence that any real re- 
pentance has overcome the 
churches. When he approaches Vati- 
can 11, he gives a full account of 
the anii-semitic work of " Maurice 
Pi nay " which was presented in .sev- 
eral languages to all the members of 
Lhut Council, and more or less 
accuses the Curia of complicity in 


I'tvn accepted. J vi a v iiuiunvt t*vii 
in these days of openly expressed 
opinions, his condemnation of the 
contemporary church U surprising. 
He speaks of the “self-isolation of 
the church from the world ” ; 
quotes a Jesuit writer who pro- 
claims that “ the task of the Church 
such relates exclusively to the 
world ” ; laments that the 


who readc 3n u ..v Sikt internal tile or cne “ - . . . . as such relates exclusively to tnc 

and * ko .^ftwaunity. and proposes already familiar, insights made next workr; | U meiats that the 
u rem issues, broilj a contemporary more available by the itemized table church rejected "an Arian Christ" 

model makers will find a 0 f the relevance of of contents (though this would be whose humanity would inevitnbly 
the minutiae that (hey ak Jt ^jjh he accepts the ver- j mme nscly Improved by the inscr- involve the church in contemporary 
foilborne propulsion a MWny Cox that man docs f |he on w|lich lhu ileni life; and, finally, sees little hope of 

two G.E. LM 1500 ” he can meet dl Krff . author be- the church , csca P in & from r 

bines of 14 nm kki liB^here thap nt the holy 1! * treated). Wiien i i “death wish" except by luming 

rntini* ;,n exhausted comes interested, the result is wlmt aga i n , u> •> her elder brother", the 

ihr^Y u ^ W*A World is increasingly would be appropriate to a whole j cw j s h people, 
nrcugn the ragiti twytM^..^ t hc«. I wish he -, r tiole in a learned periodical. One Here at the climax he falters. .For 
stitinicss-slcel, super-aratMihf gg- alternative to reli- caT | S p 0 t ninny of these special he shows -little" real insight into the 
propellers of 4ft. <110. £uBi.«l iNKiiufarl In nntmKt 1 Zl Utf.ni.rir tu**±*%% tii«i In Kla rtf' i , i\nt( k nK _ i ». M . I..*Ia !. ,.m.I !•«( -% 

the end of the propnL. 
the main foils 
guineas they are more 
to the library than to ... 
yearbook. And if they an 
cipnl devotees, why did ffi 
ways appear so late on " 

Do manufacturer study 
products in Jane's or 
proxpcu I i ve purchases ? It 
seem very likely— (hoy cut 


kKed ii *■» ..... ...... 

pkvhere thap nt the holy 
Pfcin\vycr of nn exhausted 
ytA World is increasingly 
Ik: "Well. lhe«- I wish he 
m bo alternative to reli- 
i id appeared to promise a 
|dety for us or our grand- 

i fails to be wholly con- 
Jprtly because of the 
[ifission for constantly in- 
■f the views of other sehoi- 
iMi realize that, if wc 

I t know' the opinions of 
fa, we read Harvey Cox. 
ilicob Netisper to gel the 
i d Jueob Ncusner. Hut 
re it fails because of an 
1 is bis thinking which he 


can spot mnny of these special' be shows little" real insight into the 
interests from the table of contents. aL .t llp | nature of Judaism and int.i 
It is, for example, clear that rhe t ^ e contribution which it might 
author is not as much concerned bring to the revival of religion. He 
with Roman imocrial legislation or u ik n t fh mu oh eiiuinu off the 



The Poetry of 
T'ao Ch'ien : 

•r .TRANSLATED BY 1 

. James Robert 
Hightower 

•’ S philosophiqal poet of the 

*«Iy fifth century, wv’a man of - 
• ’ P™W e whose experience of 
jjffidaldom kd him to retire w ly to a" 

; lue of hardship as a farmer rather limit 
. compromise hjs Ideals, His poetry 1 
: • reflects the. p(casurbs and trials or 

: £°. Unlr? b ihc expre^ionofa 

. human and Ibfeble poet, TTb is • , : . 
translation' contains all si»rvivutjr : 

B«ijamiri Frariklin: 
Autobiography 
and Other Pieces 

.EpITEb BY. ; z x". 

Dennis Welland 

Benjamin Frsnkluf" 


The Life and 
Times of Vuk 
Stefa novi6 
Karadzid 
1787-1864 

^TE R AOy, L |TE RATURE, AMD 
IN IN0ErtMDENCS 

Duncan Wilson 

Vuk Kan^drii, a ‘(bunding father' of 

■ Serb popular language for li terary ■ 
purposes and was deeply involved in . 
i &rb4npolitraaod diplomacy. This 

' wwfc wiUirttd " 

.. W well as of south-eastern Europe, 

: 5 plates 2 maps 90/- 


Oxford University Press 

w 

Byron-Poetical 
Works 

EDITED BY - 

Frederick Page 

NEW EDITION CORRECTED BY 

John Jump 

• This edition cm&u all Byron's 
' Pushed poems, apart from a few 


heavy (o hold. Perhapi 
offer to some budding sot 
.search of an M&.subje 
rends Janes 1" And do' l 
do not read It know wfafj 
missing 7 Because if 
information, give or 
criticism*, it is a very i 
book. 
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Explorations in 
Personality 

ff^bY^OFTIFTV MEN Op‘ E ^' TAL 

S?T L H^A^ Q VA B R V D THEW0,,KE,,8 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 

Henry A. Murray 
and others 

a theory of 



: hfte preserited as an AmerJ^n,'- •.•. 

Wellanff relate itlo^io JitcrafT '■ 
convjnupus and practice ofthcperipd, ■' 


Poyver and Poverty 

'THEORY.Al(lb PRACTICE 

foter Pachrach and 
M erton S .Baratz 

„ ThK significant study id the field of 
cbm in vim iv nhu»>f> amt.Hu i. ■ 


SwATi iWKl^yasijS ' 






Society and 
Economic 
Growth 

A BEHAVIORAL PERStf( 
OF SOCIAL CHANGE . 

John H, Kunkel 

An empirically sound apjw* 
analysis of social change 
development; Is outlined to tnM 
It is based on the integratkawg 
principles, and data from spCw 
anthropology, cconomitti w 0 J! 

' gy, ana Its conclusion^ ■*“ 
these fields as well afl t 
4 y- OUP New York 

■ • *ir 

American N§ 
Slavery . 

. A MOtiEBN READER : 

EDITED BV 

Allen Weinsteial 
Frank Otto G?#M 

The qucstion;qf 

Story. 

of the historical j 

present racial crisis i rt 

***&$$£ 


losphcre provided not cotltcniporarie'i. '1 his po^xihiliiy Hence their differences. But their 
nity or Islam. They he Illustrates by pointing out that in true relation will not he found in 
it all agreed that n, 0 Middle Ages Christians placed depreciating either, but in accepting 
concentrate un his (.-,[■ owns on '* emperors, kings, bishops. a creative tension between equals. 

4»y they can’t. At last abbots, popes ", whereas " the Jew Today one can say that the tragic 
p* lo be their own g aVe a crown only to the Torah", pusr between the two religions has 
This leads to a further digression been sufficiently explored ; the basic 
Ware Mr. Adler strictly which brings in the Jewish painter reS p on Bibilily of the Christian 
pwpwe : tills book is Chagall utid the Jewish Nobel Prize ^urch for turning a normal seno- 

Ustorica) problems not a winner, S. J. Agnon. phobia into the appalling evil of 

u mi.Lt ..a ■' .• .V Each reader will find for himself anti-sfijnitiam has been too well 

the sections which specially provide established to be challenged. The 

him with new .nd ^ 

The pesutnivn of ^ AuBUsune mad6 _ thollgh this book among 
who did not Understand eno^g o[hers tfiat it j s f ar from 

Greek to be fami! ar with .->u a dcqua[oiy accepted even by cdu- 
great Greek hunwmsK a*- Bd ^ 11 * * • La r e d church leaders. The problem 
has caused lasting damage k> ^ * now j , to re . e xamihe the separation 

ern Christianity to (his day . 0 (- t wo religions, to assess the 

wnc effects on both of that separation ; 

to describe accurately their actual 


r-'piMvi,, i|in uuiia n 

fclotorical problems, not a 
Mt tnjghr add that it pin- 
problems, but docs 
: tfwm except briefly in 
l Jj-. Herhas set out to 
unariciputiun in Ger- 
(he bulocaust and not 
. ^Ppcaftmce of any 
* fKition ", Hjs answer iv 
fit; Germans to 

r.Sa'diMnrVMaran..., r.^^1 h.r 



' JliVC IU 

S5“»«by exposed to 
^piajions. In Fhci the 
them 1 open 

l^tthder^ndlng.,.- 

ihat each 
Ffir.7 0Q e must say 
that jt Is mo 
'for. 1 an Engjwh 


verdict that in ,De ono \“!,' Oxford ( (2D4pp. Panther; 6s ). sets 
n*U. 'MrilbWtDps* , c S D f eh K ta f? : out to show not only whnt the politi- 
and kings trembled before ihc In- , will do during the 

qiflsliiou, one of the nupifa . J97S but also what they. did. dqdtir- 
jKjU _ --- ttiat here, far beneath the suriatj, j ng ih e i960?. There are a narrative 

knaHV? ,S* ' in ***? pe«J»“ nt War , of . the of political events since 1 959, an ana- 

Reman against their overlords wax being . r of the issuC s j n this election, a 
jWjrjn this, field Of ; waged Martin Luther recti yes of pj-o^gg of the pariyletidcrs 

.anti-iefni- similar profound ' and ;oercipient L ki— — ekva^rtoi a nnnrtei of 


11.6.70 TLS: 627 



The Gulbenkitin Arcfiaaological Series 

Beaker Pottery of 
Great Britain and Ireland 

Volumes 1 and 2 
DAVID LEONARD CLARKE 

A relatively ciunplirie sample - niuinls purtcry - of the surviving 
culture uf the Beaker people. 1 )r ( larkc has redesigned the 
system ol" classification and subjected the material tn detailed 
nmileni analysis. 

Ynlumc 1: joo pp., eolmircd frontispiece, 14 figures, 
n tables. 

volume 2: 304 pp., eolniired frontispiece, 10K7 figures. 

£15 net the set 

Europe in the 
Russian Mirror 

Four Lectures in Economic History 

ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON 

The theme is the cunt rib 1 it ion which the study nf Russian 
economic history can make to the problems which have 
preoccupied Western historians. 

£* net 

Hort and the Cambridge 
Tradition 

An Inaugural Lecture 
E. G. RUPP 

Fenton Johii Hort (1828-92) is probably best known fur Ins joint 
edition with B. V. Wcstcnit of the Greek New Testament in 1891. 
This lecture is un appreciation of Hurt's intellectual versatility' 
and high standards of scholarship. fa nct 



Cambridge University Press 
Library Editions 

A series of .reissues, well printed and bound, of out-of-print 
standard works from the Cambridge catalogue. Apart from minor 
corrections. these editions rqjrnduce exactly the last nomud . .. : 

priming. ; • 

The French Tradition 
in Education 

Ramus to Madame Meeker de Saussure 
H^C, BARNARD .. ./ . 7 " 

First published 1921. . 1 


.v 
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The Development of the 
SovietEconomic System ; 

’ Ap EB^ay on the Experience of 

. ' Planning In the U -SiS-R. - ''"V, r-. 1 - 1 "• . ' ' |U ' •'! - 

■ ; BAYKOV;:/ .; V ,'V-svS-V : :K 

First published 1946, -V _ j: / 

The Phdtiah Schism : ;t; 
History and Legend 
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A 1’anglaise 


FRANCOIS DALir/n: > 

Frtmh lYiiiurcnloiirs o( thu I9(h 
Cciiliirj 

14rpp. 51 pliiics. Thames ami Hud- 
son. 15 5s. 


This the second part of a projected 
three-volume history of French 
watercolour painting from the lime 
ot Wallen u up to the present. The 
I£[“ w 01 thc firit volume (June 17. 
1969) .stressed the subordinate role 
watercolour painting played ’iii 
France in I he eighteenth century as 
compared with England. During the 
nineteenth century iL played nn even 
lesser role, at any rate until the 
awakening of Impression ism. Noth- 
ing makes this more clear than the 
rate date of the foundation of 
£ocreid dcs Aquarcllistcs Franfais. 
This group, centred around Jzuy&ne 

tiion 1, Call1e Jn lo existence only in 
as a result of the almost com- 
plete neglect of thc medium by thc 
slate whose officials regarded it 
merely as an "elegant and frivol- 
ous pursuit for amateurs. 

The Old English Watercolour ’ 
jr ?? 1 h °. n other hand, had been 1 
founded in 1804, n period for which 1 
M. Daultc can find nothing better to 
reproduce than Davids colour- a 
washed drawings of official costume t 
designs ta third was used by M. C 
nuiwnan; in the eighteenth-century c 
volume) and a bistre wash and pen I 
drawing (in no roal sense a water- fc 

#hi Q rflL?« y 95 s * Tt was ool y after c 

!5 ■ *? f Friince thaL aR ibtprest v 

L” s n i orco our was reawakened in t 
Pans by a group of English artiste l 

SL V r- h ° n V hc besi * ncwn are the b 

BoB , j i io n . They enthused a ] c 
SEfc; of J oun * F [ en ch romantic G 
S ‘ft?*. whom Delacroix is 

and Gdt cault were the leaders. The Hi 

and of n e r ,aUe - r t0 - EngIand ' ia 1820 J 

tmvehL ^ Cr ° ,X ,n J825 ’ whe » he fl 
tmiww ,n c omp«in.y with Boning- f n 
K»i, were climacteric incidents. So w 


was ihc impact uf (he lu tier's exhibit* 
h nl the Salon of 1825. Out although 
Delacroix, and later Chassdrinu. pro- 
. ilticed some -trik ing wu (crcoloiir.s fas 
did Gram*. whose work in this 
. {JJ™» r ni is far more appealing than 
ups huge empty nil painting*; might 
suggest i. slate neglect was total. The 
only ofliciii I commissions handed out 
' l««g after the full of the 

•Second Empire were for the fascinat- 
ing albums, chiefly by Lnmi, reeord- 
l *yS p V i,ecri Victoria's visits to Louis- 
■ !i« fi ‘ n «nd to Napoleon III 
m l*.\\ which are now in the Royal 
Library a I Windsor. 

With the Impressionists’ interest in 
ditching effects of light in the open 
air, watercolour came to the fore- 
front at last. The medium is ideally 
suited tor jutting down (he more fleet- 
ing aspects of nature. And here 
again Eng hind played a crucial role 
with Pissarro's discovery of Turner's 

IKS** , w *?, cn he to London in 
lo/O and Berthe Morisot’s slightly 
Inter .stay in 1875 with her husband 1 
bugenc Manet. Edouard’s brother, 1 
when she studied the watercolours at 1 
the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
the British Museum. s 


When black meets white 


AIJ this M. Daalle (cits succinctly, 
adding some interesting notes on 
technique translated from N-T 


yr ....-I.JIIU, IIU 1 » OD 

technique translated from N.-T, 
Charlct, Ihc painter of popular scenes 
of infant warriors which irritated 
Baudelaire so much. The author has 
been less well served by the printers 
of the co our plates than M. Huisman 
was. Wc are. told in the text that 
the boots or David’s costume for a 
Republican municipal officer arc 
black. In reproduction they are olive 
green, and his tricolour sash is yel- 
low, blue and pink. Elsewhere Van 
Goghs “ La Moisson en Provence" 
is said to he touched with M few bril- 
liant colours: indigo, vermilion, 
orange. lemon-yellow, emerald 
blue , not one of which is even 
faintly visible in the pure black and 
while reproduction. 


MICHAEL PEREIRA 

Pigeon 's Blood 


dangw^ y gS 'oniT a ' "spdf bfnd^ 1 ’ . fn - 0 ,y lP 8 a ruby, a 
Singapore. 8 spei| -.binding; clinse Trqrti Bangkok to 


K. R. BUTLER 

' • » • mm 
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ibil* JEAN-LOUIS SCHEFER: 
aigh Sonographic d’un tableau 
ffns ' 05pp - pi,l is; Lc Seuil. 20fr. 

this " 

han *°™f years ago, in u celebrated 
ight ar[lc ' e ' Roman Jnkobson put for- 
rhe ward the hypothesis that there is a 
out broad distinction between discourse 
the of the metaphorical and of the 
lul- metonymic type. To the metaphoric 
rd- P,. er hc consigned Romantic, Sym- 
lis- , ,sl iind Surrealist works, and to 
lir u Realist narrative and 

val Roland Barthes took up 

inis distinction in his Elements of 
Semiology, where he pointed out 
tn that the critic is better equipped to 
ten speak about metaphor than about 
rc- metonymy, since the metalanguage 
lly jn which hc conducts his analysis is 
et. itself metaphorical “ and eon- 
ire sequent ly homogeneous with the 
ile metaphor which is its object ”. 
r‘s whether in response to Barthes's 
In insight or not, recent critical prac- 
ly ‘ cc ' n , Lrance has tended to redress 
id lhe balance in favour of metonymy, 
r, “ r , J. 1 ,e:is ‘ lo emphasize the inter- 
it rcl f ,lon j i of metaphor nnd raetonym. 
d , i n- «°? ,s Schefer 's remarkable 
study. Sonographic tf'un tableau, 
which deals almost exclusively with 

■ “ ne P ,cl ure, by Paris Bordone, “ A 

’ C ie,s '!» can 136 related to 

. this need to explore different levels 
s of discourse through a coherent 

J ^ r,,Icisni - I °ae example j 

3 of his method may be given : the i 
s squared marble floor and the chess- , 

SSLg^^ il whic fa gives 

s P'clure its title are Tn a 1 
i mutual relationship of metonynSj? 

■ By v,rtl,e of the squared pattern 1 
! S m 5 on l ? *? olh * die part does duly 1 

JSL Jj® who e. Yet a metaphorica 3 ! J 
i i elation ship is also implicit, to the r 
extent that the "ivory hardness” ■ 
°L the c fa«s-board is equated with J 
lhe marble of thc floor. Thus “thc C 
chess-board removed from the pav- c 

,ra w 0 

bebefer s nnnjysis moves. Paris Bor- t« 
don , e , s . P a, P tin 8 serves him fone n 
2 d d> rdl I )ut it the other way ll 
round) in the construction of nn «i 

u l^! C J 0 ’ 08 ^ 1 V«f«n. And, fn 
uMeast Wltl1 regard to the basic d' 
binnry patterns involved, the con- In 
struchon j S flawless The background . oj 
of A Game 0 f Chess " docs divide w 
almost equally between nn archi- ie, 
tcctural setting and a natural one n« 

k n i aluni V Atl<l opposition M 
mediated by the mfroduc- th 
transitional terms i a wi 
.S*' simple,’ which stands on El 

to » tnfL? f th ? p!,vln # and serves an 
h> iMnNhice into urbanity a dis- Cr 
creet savagery ”, 8 

Yet M. Schefpr is not content to of 
-n?[n, w,l hio the framework of this thi 
M^ C -fe SimpIc s® 1 *™ of opposl- ap 
?ay in which he pro- Iri 
eeeds beyond them can be seen at nS 

Sf®, 11 le “ da . ^ to specificaliy pic- of 
tonal problems — and, arguably his noi 
nemesis— since thc filial anaivsis ls ES 
condemned to be inconclusive. For. tha 

00 thc Onp honrl 1 . ... . . * - B 


organized : there are “ two ehess- 
playcrs . . . two games: chess /cards 
■ • . two notables on Ihc flagstones 
. ■ . | wo perspectives . . . two dis- 
tribunve axes (perspective and light), 
etc. . Yet, on the other hand, this 
binarily introduces perpetual equivo- 
cation. * In short, analysis is endless 
“P® .J3 ? ,der is digression since thc 
xifiiufie is always displaced and thc 
other (other character, other game 
other picture) is always the guar- 
antee of a deferred identity.” Mean- 
ing is dispersed and lost through a 
kind of "entropy **. 


cinii? C ■° ne JP Bl1, binarIt y k lhe prin- 
ciple according to which meaning is 


iut . 1 , 1 ° ? niay J c S‘ 1,[ re*le]y question at 
to ,l ? ,s . M ?« e whether M. Sehefcr’s an- 
ut II n i « ,< v ? ld su1 ?P , y for Ihis partic- 
ge jj ar l ,r °hj c ni picture ", or whether 

^ i t iif7^f!- n,l ? ,e * ,, - s c,aim to fienei- 
n- V 11 ? '* »n issue which brings 

ie SaW ,IS ,- d’vergcnce, both im- 
„ piicit and explicit, from the habitual 
;*s Pracuee of the art hLstorian. It will 
c- J ard ty come ns a surprise that he 
ss , H 1 ! 1 ® l,sc for lhe traditional tools 
or criticism, though he admits at one 
rw Pmnt the need to preserve "a good 
conscience m the history of art”, 
lo 0Sl . l H llis own concerns are 
i, °f Pimufsky. Yet where 

h 1 ano *skv implies concentration upon 
\ J s T® clfic overriding code in the 

0 l e ,? pherm ^ nI of « picture, he him- 
, sett regards such an approach as 

J wor * £ » mere “ill” 

e ? tra . ,l0 . n of the code. By contrast 
e lie insists on the plurality of codes - 
un code graphique, uu code per- 

s u PeCUf ’ un codc dc i eu "• ft would, 
however, appear that the issue is 
j somewhat clouded in the case of this! 

1 PflfhCLilar picture by the fact that, 
i '? , confesses, the code in Panof- 

sky s sense has been lost. It is by no 
> ^ansclear ilmi, if such a pattern 
’ P f decipherment existed, our overall 
! JojcrpretahoD of "A Gome of 

1 changed WOU ^ 1101 be su t>stHntially 

However, the most radicnl aspect 

SLk Schefe . rs anal >' ,is is ‘he fact 
that he supplements the notion of 
code with that of le.de: "The sys- 
tem as hugm is defined by the 
number and type of the readings 
that one can make of it. . f n 
accordance with (his principle, the < 
famous double portrait of Oubrielk 1 
dEslrtfcs and the Duehcsse dc Vil- 1 
n / S ii ls ,nvo ^ cd hot for (he purpose i 
of companilismc" with Bordone’s 
work, but us an “opening of the 1 

lexica] field . When, m n short np- 1 
fendix, Carpaccio’s “ Ten Thousand l 
Martyrs ls brought into account, i 
the lexical field is opened so f 
wide as to admit DUier, Tintoretto, u 

fL 9-! C0 ’n ^"topcjlo dn Messina n 
and even Delacroix s “ Entry of the ti 
Crusaders into Constantinople all tl 
are held to facilitate the discovery p 
or the stnlbturc of the original work 7 
through commutations". Here the si 
apparent anachronism will no doubt tl 
grossly offend the traditional critic, di 

teL,f* 1 Bart ! ,cy ' <i application of d< 
Freudian terminology to the theatre pi 
of .Racme has done. But it is worth . fr 
pointing out that such a position “ 

m. U f T.“ n ," nn e | r, from the oolion. th 
mat . the langue is constituted by fc 
? * "wrafaer ami type of rendlngs w] 
that one can make of it ”. M. Schefer . de 


r 

ghl), separation of ihe'vS* 1 

&Z T ,il,iun 

Hess „ ^ n f c n,i «hl finally 
ihc ”®h® fcr s conclusion nay 
I he t0 the present state 0 t 1 
me, art history. Professor 
Jar defined ieonolugy * 

■an brunch of study which 
h a criticism what |Lfi 
criticism uf H^SP" 

1 at implicitly denies this ratfaj 
an- would presumably p fi 
ic- discourse of ,| 1C ,y j*1 
her linguistics wiihin the 
ier- ology, Saussure's 
ngs Moreover he j s led 

Im ; r f Cp I es ^ t:ilion sigaificaDib 
ual from that of Gombrkh I 
vill bnch s " Mcditntions on J 

he horse’, ih c hobby J 
ols represented horse, is rid 
me substitute, rather than anl 
°» 't n L th * re,H, i 0 ii between S 

■ ■ hobby-home is one A 
ire rather than form. For Hi 
! ie the " representation " j s 1 
on delegation of the represeal 
he its constitution. The nidi 
11 - tionship is not one of fiai 
as of structure: "lhe enund| 
u- not the act of prodiKtioel 
1 st structure of the enitncj& 
5: reaches thc one through £1 

ir- The most violent diwm 
d, tween these hvo pointlS 

is. comes, however, with fin | 
lis of material. For Profesi 

it, brich, the substitute eiHtiiM 
f- material : “ Thc form sfS 
10 depends 011 the material o?i« 
'n It Is fashioned, and on (h 
H For M. .Schefer, ihe ^ 
>f material is hardly posed, tin 
V nuance of painterly han 4m 

commodated within the m 
signs. Thc chess-board is toj 
ing as ivory is to marble,! 
r very indistinctness of thefl 
background is rclnted (oj 
' persion of meaning, the 
s of the system. 

1 Tn effect, M. Scheferti 
s detour tlmuigh pictorial wra 
: leads him back ultimately 
- most generalized 0 / lingual 
i gories. The equi vocation pf 1 

* in the picture "is the sams 
5 that of the signify which^a 

• undergoing an eclipse,- h » 
I to tho system of the siRiiiflm j 
, in this attempt to save In* 

from the metaphysical wm 
, of Saussure's distinclion^B 
absence (system) and prtstIR 
tagm), we glimpse the 
this .study fits within tn% 
paHein or inquiry condudg 
Tel Quel group. M. ScheffflB 
sense, freeing pictorial 
tion from the heritage of 
dependence on the oulapggj 
dependence rooted^ 
physics), and placing it 
. framework of J«cqoes^g 
“logic of Bupplementantya| 
the slgnifiant is no rowejjH 
for the slgtilfld but its sflfflj 
whose significance is 
deferred. wk 
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'■HILARY PYLE:'. ■ v , ~ . ' • . ^ : : ; 

■ Jack B. Yeats ' • : ! ^ose ^^hanioter is was essentially Irish, /n 

-tM aaerg.-a»fc -.-Kga-fejl 

were admired by criptivo aim to. ihe _ iptfi 


’s greatest artist? 


ws TPQm tl fflmm 


mterranonpi . app, »>«»■“ 
sionist ”. Yet ‘befe m 
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LOVEY 

CHILDS 

His new full-length novel 



June 15 30s 


"None of us is big enough to be even compared with John O'Hara. We build neat little bungalows; 
he builds cities. How does he know so much about every kind of human being and every kind of 
environment? He creates nothing that is not overwhelmingly real and bitterly authentic." John Brsine 


From some reviews of John O'Hara: 

THE LOCK WOOD CONCERN 

“jt is impossible not to admire the sheer literary 
skill of the author. "John Moynihan, Sunday Telegraph 

"He is a very considerable analyst . . . characters are 
briskly encapsulated in a couple of paragraphs that 
afford no quarter to the victim ; degrees of 
ambition, roguery and accomplishment are 
logically distinguished." 

Michael Ratcliff e, Sunday Times 

.^He makes it all seem so easy . . . what joy that 
dialogue can be, completely revealing, making ail 
■Other.forms of character-description unnecessary. 

H a can say more In three words than the others can 
say in three pages." 

James Drawbeli, Books 6- Bookmen 

WATTING FOR WINTER 

N’ 1 ® dialogue is vivid, and the scene is set with the 
Confidence of the man who has been everywhere , 
toany times before." Sunday Times 

^Taking the collection at Its average and at its bBst, 
we take Chaucer or Shakespeare or 
. Amis, I was very impressed with the verve 
. Which he expresses his fascination with 
i Pjopie and societies, the professionalism of nis 
i 1 ?. r ' atJ ons in pace and angle and by his massive 
j-JOyentiveness," ..... Punch 

4* ** O'Hera amply - almost breathtakin'gly - . 
“demonstrates that virtuosity for which he is 


"Nothing, however bizarre (a general in drag, for 
instance] is alien to this kindly, disillusioned 


consciousness." 


THE INSTRUMENT 


Times Literary Supplement 


^jpnstrates that virtuosity for which he i 
ji?$ re d both by thegeneral reader and the 
^ofessional writer. There is an uncannily rt 

?v Place Ire rVUa-»'» . anri 1* ie noun ed 


real sense 


fc ’■’■wwnai writer, i.nera. is an ununuimy 

O'Hara's work ;and it is coupled with a 
[Wlfless eblllty to rerider dialogue and dialect., 

^ • ■ : ; • ^ David Spectator 


"Very impressive in its masterly rendering of 
Broadway at its toughest and New England at its 
bleakest, and in the superb dialogue." 

lain Hamilton, Daily Telegraph 

"The irony is satisfying ; the terse dialogue in which 
the tale is mostly toldTs marvel iQUsly effective." 

-Yorkshire Post 

"Tremendously readable, and the old master's 1 
touch with dialogue never falters . . . just the right 
tone of unfeeling smartness." 

< Julian Symons, Observer 

"An impressive and almost excessively readable 
novel, and a wonderfully funny and horrifying 
guidebook to the Broadway 200 and all that lives 
and moves therein." , 7 '.Irish Times 


AN DOTHER STORIES 

"Has all the depth, the complexity, the unexpected / : 
but so real turns of fate, the cynicisms, the 
knowledge, that we have come to expect from binT" 
Phyljls Bentley, Yorkshire Post 

"Always with enormous com passion for the lost ; ' v 
Of the npman animal." : 1 , Supday Times 'X 

''This collection is brilliant, masterly, superb, : 
tremendously readable, massively 1nv0i>tlve r : 
professional and full of sheer; litOrary skill." ; r . 

v : ■ Books & Bookmen. 
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CEISlGi: GISSING: 

Nines «□ .Social Democrat* v 
Edited hy Jacob Kory. 

Upp. Iiniiharmon Press. 22 Mmitiug- 
oon Road, London, N.2. 22s. 

Gfssing’s Writings on Dickens 
Etlilcd by Pierre Couslillii>. 

25pp. Enithannon Press. .10s. 

George Gissing at Aldorley Edge 
Edited by Pierre Condi I las. 

39pp. Eniihurmon Press. 32s. <nl. 
GEORGE GISSING : 

Bom In Exile 

Introduced by Walter Alien. 

485pp. Gollanez. £2 10s. 

GEORGE GISSING : 

Isabel Clarendon 


lets 111 ,| 
Eniiharinu 
Alan Clod 
a jubilant 
Gissingile). 


limited edition by (he shall soon be able to read them in faciress Mrs. Gaussen in ih^ , r 
™»* W" C. Young'. new edition ter of ihc enonvmoo ’ 


, u ng contemporaries 
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scure period but in no way idler one’s 5,0 comribu,ion of ^ *»ne. has written directly into admirable SET 10 be kidin 8 oft 
view of Gissing ns a schoolboy iso- 
lated by his burning ambition and 

outstanding academic ability. These "T\ 1 • 

Dark eminences 


Volume I- tow .. «“ u »™-«iaigcierof the hero of his ^ 

^ 93PP ' Vo, ‘ ,mc 11 : most interesting novel from the auto- 
r™, „ , _ biograp^cai point of view. Born in ANDRE MALRAUX : 

■me Harvester Press, 42 Woodland This has been reissued now LeTrianirfo not- 

Drive, Hove, Sussex, BN3 6DL. as 9 DC of the Gollnncz Classics with r , nfflc no ‘ 

*5 5 «* an introduction by Waller Allen in Lados - Go J’a. Sai 

~ — : — I35 «-- Paris = o- 
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LacJos, Goya, Saint-Just. 

135pp. Paris; GalJimard. 20fr. 
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rttnind Warburg. 35v 
* « becoming— one might 

,*ls becoming— ii** pro- 
^ as Miss Iris Murdoch: 
ht is her seventh to he 
nibin about ns many 
(comparison is not made 
IBS e both are highly intcl- 
fa writers who wear their 
wily; although no_ pro- 
Tiosopher, Mi.s.s Elliott is 
j jl introducing general 
«l giving the discussion 
h 3 convincingly natural 
te conversations her fre- 
nitmic characters enjoy, 
(ibis, the imaginative ex- 
l&m which the material 
«b conies is not only as 
^apparently inexhaustible 
{stock's, but it is. in the 
ibdcd'by n professional 
^factual detail which, as 
gftrtfiy has wisely said, is 
Wiag In modern novels : 
m merely (hut some dls- 
■l homework on bnck- 
hKcq done, but that tbe 
mlhusiastically absorbed 
jttdd she is creating, so 
hMr of dilfereiU settings 
gk can appear genuinely 
■-tid the dull Midland 
Mi ■The Kindling takes 
pmqch a part of Miss 
wraiivc experience as 
■Mnn (the background 
hfl book Angels Falling) or 
WKsdemia. which wits the 
f lki Singing lletiel, 
tea Miss Murdoch's pre- 
■ *ith. chnnging relution- 
j#t— and deliberately- - 
« a formal dance, with 
pipping and various per- 
f^hth, kin and sex engi- 
mysterious game.' Miss 
to let chance appear 


the ileus ex machinu, often haphaz- 
ardly causing friends and couples to 
exchange love nnd loyalties. .She 
is particularly fond of following the 
fortunes of a small group of veiling 
contemporaries, any of whom might, 
but for some ironic chance, have 
paired off with any other. The latest 
group is a liny pocket of talented and 
intelligent youngsters, friends partly 
because they despise the dreary re- 
spectability and dend-end provincial- 
ism of I heir home town, but chiefly 
because, as sixth-formers, they have 
come under the Influence or u local 
teacher, Herbert Wolf, whose slim 
volume, now out of print, on Law- 
rence whom he had briefly known, 
has established him as u minor 
literary figure of somewhat shocking 
liberal views. It has also, us his 
acolytes know in their jollier moments 
away from him, been the ruin of 
Herbert Wolf ns n man likely to 
achieve either happiness or success ; 
his bohemian household— not least 
the beautiful and bright daughter. 
Laura— anil his wonderful gift for 
encouraging pupils and stimulating 
ideas, are really the fa?ndc for a sad 
failure of a life. 

Blit the central character is not 
Herbert Wolf, although the reper- 
cussions of his ideas and his suicide, 
after a dubiously revealing incident 
with a small boy, effectively destroy 
his image and change the lives Dr his 
young friends. The central character 
is Jack WolMcnholmc, miner's son 
and spare-time poet, the only one 
of his friends whose escape from 
stifling Burleigh seems, at first, both 
vital and most hopeful, yet hardest 
lo come by. To persuade Jack to 
escape is a good thing, because his 
ambivalent feelings about poverty, 
lack of education, social success nnd. 
above all. Laura Wolf, keep him in 
restless intellectual hibernation at his 
bicycle factory and in the loft with 
his late father's carrier pigeons, un- 


. . . • y — , him ui^wiuiy qija 

puking in its mother's a rms. 

The Three Fail Mall articles and 
the two Dickens, reviews have now 
been reprinted for (he first time as 
foe first two of a new series of 
charmingly produced Gissing book- 
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Macftrlny, Mortimer, Connolly. Ray- 

mond— Gtssing might well have 

founded this particular dynasty H JT • 

However, it was not lo.be, and for /Vl QTVl Cm 

Gissing the critic wc must scour his AYJLdi AloXll 

letters and curncslly hope that wc 
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sympathetic yet loving towards a 
uonr. withdrawn, widowed mother. 
Events decide. Jack, resigned lo 
marrying a local girl Pat whom he 
has got pregnant, discovers slowly 
and painfully that their son, who 
almost dies and helps reduce Pat lo 
a breakdown, matters enough to re- 
orientate his ambitions. His own 
innocence has gone— perhaps with 
Herberts image— and the urge for 
change has been equally shaken bv 
the disastrous involvement of his 
rnend Ted with a revolutionary 
group of arsonists finally charged 
with murder. But the child’s inno- 
cence. and the possibility of retriev- 
ing n love more lasting than Laura’s 
inside his marriage, nre something 
to stabilize and give him hope. 

This could have been a sentimental 
mile talc of local boy growing up. of 
trite conclusions concerning the loss 
of illusions and tbe awareness of 
moral values. Miss Elliot l does some- 
times overdramatize the significance 
of a crucial moment, overplay the 
admiration we are all intended lo feel 
for Jack’s sterling character, and may 
seem lo some readers somewhat over- 
induigcnl in those meaningful, 
vague, elliptical discussions of love, 
life and purpose of which she is very 
fond. But whereas in her early suc- 
cess, The Buttercup Chain, the ideal- 
istic soui-mnlcs were often ineffectual 
and liresnmely .self-centred, preten- 
tious hedonists or high-minded bores, 
these people in Burleigh are seen with 
a mature, even very occasionally 
comic, eye to the Midland clay on 
their fed: the empty hopes of many 
young people during the 1950s. and 
their gradual adjustment to sober 
facts no less depressing but belter 
faced than escaped from, are 
extremely well caught— Jack and his 
friends, with their " messy yearn- 
ings already offer a sad and dated 
comment on the years when freedom 
was still at the end of the rainbow 
und conventions still powerful enough 
to blight its pursuit. 


Lovable rogues 


pai McGrath : 

The Green Leaves of Nottingham 
172pp. W. H. Allen. 25s. 
r,i;orrRi:\ woi.fi-: 

Bad Debts 

222pp. Hamish Hamilton. 30>. 

The Green Leaves uf Nottingham 
was written when Pal McGrath was 
only fourteen, so one would expect it 
lo be a pretty precocious perform- 
ance. By and large, it Is; it’s well 
sustained, rarely slow, competently 
organized, and it displays n surpris- 
ingly high level of maturity in chnrac- 
terization, but having said that, it's 
necessary to add that this is .so only 
when one lakes into consideration 
the author’s age. Despite the preco- 
city, the faults are really quite trans- 
parent— and, of course, one wouldn’t 
have expected otherwise. Reading, or 
reviewing, becomes a somewhat aca- 
demic exercise ns one is pul to formu- 
lating a sort of critical algebra : this 
or that fault, divided by the author's 
youth, plus a large amount of apti- 
tude, equals a good deni of promise 
for the future. When one says Ihiil 
Pat McGrath exhibits a fine grasp of 
the social and economic problems 
which beset the area in which his 
book is set— Nottingham— nnd the 
people who live there, one js really 
saying “for a fourteen-year-old"; 
and the same applies lo dialogue, 
which usually seems very accurate, 
and to plot development. 

The story concerns Jamie Howe, 
just back from Borstal and picking up 
his life of crime amid the Nottingham 
slums. He wants the high life that 
only money can provide, but he’s no 
thug nnd is keenly aware of his own 
inadequacies in the company of the 
"grammar-school girl ” of whom he 
is fond. Jamie’s underworld friends 
soon get him in over his head, nnd 


i be story becomes somewhat fanci- 
ful. with mobster* shooting people 
from cars, murderers on the run and 
so on. 

Benjamin Frcenmn. pathological 
liar fantasist, con-man and hero of 
Geoffrey Wolff's Bad Debts, is one of 
those literary creations whose claim lo 
fame lies in u lovable, or pitiable, 
roguish ness. Victim of a consumer 
society and his own cupidity (material 
possessions, it is hinted, arc a substi- 
tute for the affection he has forfeited) 
he unthinkingly makes victims of 
those doscM to him: Gerrish, des- 
pised for his " respectable ” success 
in law ; Caxton, Freeman’s son, who 
has inherited his father's ambition 
but not his arrogance; Ann. Free- 
man’s estranged wife, bludgeon^] by 
benign bullying into a solitary life. 
Freeman is In debt almost every- 
where. To him, it’s a notoriety wliidh 
seems the next best thing to the uni- 
versal respect he has always wan led 
and it's significant, perhaps, that his 
most Intense lovc-halc relationship is 
with his son, who makes a comfort- 
able niche for himself in Washing- 
ton's political and social high-lire, 
until a surfeit of ambition brings him 
down. 

In fact, in many ways Caxton is 
an aLtogelhcj- more convincing and 
belter realized character than his 
father. Freeman never seems qultfc 
the devilish (if misunderstood) ne'er- 
do-well; the picture of a likable 
villain inside whom is a sad old man 
struggling to bo recognized, never 
really comes into focus; whereas 
Cnxt on’s problems are not only more 
credible. ■ but do much more to 
awaken our sympathy. But the bal- 
ance between Freeman’s dunl role tw 
victim and ^antagonist is nicely kept 
and providesi the book with a keen 
edge of irony; and Geoffrey WolfFs 
point— thut everyone, including Ben- 
jamin, loses— is subtly mndc. 
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ReHndivaddn del Cande Don 
Julian achieves marvels of density 
und bizarre poetry (it acknowledges 
luliu CurUtzur's and Curios Puenlcs’s 
collaboration— voluntary or invol- 
untary?). In one astonishing pass- 
age “ Seneca ", his pious daughter, 
the striptease girl's genitalia, u fam- 
ous grotto in Tangier haunted by 
American tourists and Orpheus fuse 
into u single protracted image which 
seems to be typical of (he puritanical 
streak in Goylisolo's writing. The 
genitals are hell, Spain is "cl pnfs 
del cofto’’, and this equation pre- 
sumably explains the climax: the 
ritual defilement of the author's 
youthful self (identified with the 
Moroccan boy) by the Julidn figure 
and the Serpent (the same one who 
terrified the tourists); and the cruci- 
fix ion of Mother and Child who 
turn out to be two rag dolls lying 
in the debris of Tangier market. 
Thus summarized all seems un- 
nriginally Freudian. But Goyiisqlo 
has discovered the immense potential 
of the language and its lexical pos- 
sibilities; and his humour and pas- 
sion make this a truly remarkable 
novel. But one wonders where he 
can go from here- The hatred ts 
purged. Count JulWn is revindicated 
and return to Spain in arty sense 
now seems unthinkable. But exile 
may provide him with no trauma. of 
compA®#* ipteflsitJ’. do. life : under 
the regime. 

Miguel Delibes may also event- 
ually be faced with similar choices. 
His new book is ap anti-capitalist 
extravaganza sweetened With whimsy 
and stylistic tricks comntui like 
writing : the • punctuation m fuff 
comma which may hive .made the 
book unintelligible to haW-pressed 
censors. Hi* previous C&fco hotas 
t on Mnr/o wtu already e 'FaiKy. pul' 

spoken- condemnation ofrtte regimes 
noweeadferkbeti. Pdrd^oh def nau- 
frdgo tells of a Mimetic 1 uoderlidi 
adrift in a. vast. Kafcafcque indu* 
trial concern rated by *9 
identifiable tyrant} "find the ebbpraje 
Xiyiisite; tricks are; meant ft satmcdl 
. attack s bn computerization,! adver- 


tising techniques and other capitalist 
inhumanities, In short it is another 
general refutation of Evil and de- 
fence of Good like most of Delibes's 
novels, sketchy, sentimental and 
fiat, " another step ", as one Spanish 
critic pul it, " towards a definitive 
novel ’’. 

Jorge C. Tin lock’s Inventarto base 
might serve as an example for Span- 
ish novelists of how to avoid lhe 
crudities of engaged literature. 
Trulock has his gaze firmly fixed 
on Robbe-Griliet and the nouveau 
toman and abandons moralizing for 
a painstaking enumeration of objefcls 
and actions which exactly expresses 
the claustrophobic nightmare of 
tenement life. Inveutarlo base covers 
two days in a cramped flat shared 
by seven shadowy figures who enact 
the changeless rituals of lower 
middle-class life — telly on, eggs- 
fried, toilet Hushed, &c. In : this, 
thing and ritual-ridden world people 
have the same artistic importance 
as tbe brooms and ashtrays Sur- 
rounding them, nnd occasionally 
fade from the picture altogether. So 
that the drama which unfolds— 
the sickness of an infapf—has^ a 
tragic insignificance. Trulock has 
cerluinly realized, how nttle . one 
need say to make one's point,, pro- 
viding one has a passion for Words. 
Hjs carpful undertoliljB t* tri® per-. ■ 
feet antidote to the rhetoric apd , 
journalism of much Spanish, Bc|ion. 

EdicipriPs de 3a ; Revista ; ide- Occf- 
tfente in Madrid .are current^ re- 
issuing. in edition* that are ‘a further.. 

: sign of the vast improvemenr in 
Spanish stand ardp. of book . protfUc- . 
lkm, what ' they- cbH , • , Cimaa de ■ 
America " end what Wa .vould calj , 
.SpanirijAmerkimriasric^T^ latest 
‘ iodppear is AugUsfo .Roa BaiiloM ; 



A HISTORY OF 
SPORTS CARS 

G. N. GEORGANO 

Sports cars from A to Z by one of the 
world's leading authorities, Will do! igbi 
a]i enthusiasts, • 260 photographs illustrate 
points. in. the text and there are 61 
seductive full-colour plain of cars of all : 
ages. June 22 70s : . .. 


PASSPORT 

An Autobiography 

WILFRED G. BURCHETT 

A story of survival— first as an iropbvei - 
fshed young man but of work in the : 


Australian Depression scraping a living . 
ih tbe outback— lator its a foreign • . . 

correspondent , io Vlelnap) fightfrig war ; : r 


and prejudice, denied tte; right to aT . 
passport,.. Juhe- ^15 r 
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The Vikings at home and abroad 


Pl-.'I KR TOO I K 
WII-SON : 


MW fl) 


Hie Viking Adiieu'iiiciif 

Sidgwick and J.itii^m. 1 1 S. 
mvil> ,\|. n il. SON : 

The Vikings mid their Origins 

I44pp. Thames and lliiibim. 
(Paperback, 1 5s j 

The past decade ha-s been notably 
productive of books in English 
about what wc loosely but eon veil - 
l£*nily call die Viking period of 
Scandinavian history, as this may he 


Ha raid Hardr.uli of Norway and c.immunily relationships, including the blurb of The Vlkinu 4,/,;,.,- m: 

■Svein bsindsson of Denmark. and if! rights and duties and eleemosynary nun, announces that the day of ihj n f m° S ” ” 1 

eerlain ihat many oi our c.inclu- arrangements; and the account of northern polymath ihcdnJe d ,hc v *i% i ,* 

sions about people and institutions legal codes and procedures is clear scholar, is over Before i hook e r o' Cunipi,clc ^ and cLl 

in Scandinavia «. 1(170 are to an and helpful. dual authoAh^ ihll m^ r ( i !.‘ ,!h,,r ' '-2 m A™,! 1 

extent dependent on what u know The volume is well illu,i rated, thinking. But\mdGnuV "Mr likS' r ‘ u, '» far a iholjjj 
of conditions there up to a hundred with iwenly-eight plates, some o! Wilson has simultaneous! v nriuli. ■ i wry ’ Wiri «l and 
Wars later. them shuwina several ,ihia-K ,,ui i.i ' A " " .J" pro . t,u > 1 1 "Wills within ^ 


years later. them showing several objects, and 

'//«■ V iking Achin'cnienf is a fifty-nine figures in the text. IJy 
workmanlike and informative *ome quirk these last are listed 
survey of the niain aspects uf life without reference to the pages 
and society in the Scandinavian wht:re they may be found. There 
homelands and in Iceland, which ,ire no footnotes and no formal 
was colonized during the period r. bibliography. Mislead there are 
« 70-930. The authors, one ,m “ Bibliographical Notes'* which 

may sharpen one’s wits and will 
assuredly enliven ones temper. 
There is a good working index. 

On a note of misdirected irony 


leiuijr can me vihing period ol «#u-v.iu. me autiiurs. one .m 
Scandinavian history, as this may be archaeologist, the other an authority 
observed through the media of ,,n d, e northern languages and liter- 
archaeology, numisinalology, and nfThn vtatn n ! a i* a heroic discard 

in bol h Which to many" ha^ 6 " ppw red^^ heh 

of the Scandinavian homelands and most remarkable achievement of all. 


sub-title is Scandinavia in the 
Hirst Millennium”. Mis book is a 
revised anti enlarged version of 
material published earlier in the 
same publishers’ book The Dark 
Ages. It is in effect a four-sectioned 
essay on “The Unveiling of Scandi- 
navia , “The Era of the Great 


ers into now worlds. 

The material is organized under 


— .. wi ii.iiuiA.kuic a cm ic Yemeni or Rl|. 

the areas of Scandinavian enterprise Though they judged it wise not to 
abroad. Not all these books are follow the freebooters and land- . 

b S!^u w, t dissen i takers lo their scattered battlefields A n 

from the view that the writings of and settlements abroad it took high i\H LlJJ KTl I 
E. O. G. Turville-Petre and Gwyn resolution to omit the names of 

P JJf5 r ^wyer and David Eirik the Red. Bjarni Hcrjoirsson, SIRARPIE DFR NFrskssum 

Wilson M« Jacqueline Simpson Leif Eirik.vson, and other jusilv J. * , NKRSKiMAN : 

and Mrs, H. R. Elite Davidson, famed murlneix and explorers front 1116 Armenians 

together with translations of books their naming of parts The record 1 1 / ' n " ’™ — * " -« - - 

by Ai’bmun. Brondstcd. Hagen, Stem must show a little maimed without 

Krogh ' , ln ** taU *“** crossers of oceans and break- 

and Ktvikoski, have given the fcng- ers into now worlds 

S3? tstfrsjruz js E'sss 

P ne of the wholesome consequences chanters The first r™,r i fi 

pasisaa: 

T ar ;rrf , 

At is likely that this interest will furniture, food, clothes crufts 
5S n,a jj* l,ned Ibroughoul the 1970s, games, R nd the like. The next three 
at*, y kl,, S Achievement is a sum- chapters deal with (rude towns 
?J?L rt V0 » l,n,e . in lh ? "Oreul transport by 'sea and land, piracy! 

UMIiahoni series, and j|s authors weapons and war. The authoritative 
ocfffite their task, nnd their approach ninth chapter, on “Art and Orna- 
f? “follow*: "We mean to nient ", may be safely attributed to 
look chiefly at Scandinavian socie- Mr. Wilson, and the tenth on 
JSl Bt honi A, jn thc perioci A-B. *00. " Poetry to Professor Ponte.' The 


l lua,ly 'k«chcd part-oL 
bilge and complicated 
written material, though J 
up to dale, and the picua 

ailractive. I t k the J jn<j 

do a power of good b, 
iind undergraduate libr a ri£ 


An unknown people 


maps, nor tire descriptions included 
in the text wihich would help readers 

In 


niiii meis ana explorers from — ’ "* v n -*‘ ""‘ivn wuuia neip readers 

their naming of pnrts. The recoril - 16 PP- Thames and Hudson. £2 2s 1o determine uheir positions. Some- 

must show a little maimed without — ! J 1 "® u, ° an outdated place-name 

such crossers of oceans and break- This concise survey of the history « ■ • l,sed in 'Preference either to 

ers into now worlds. c ,llslory : i,n ancient or a contemporarv form 


- 

.1 rnnntrv ..ith u .l _ n_... ^ . . ‘ llcr 


ments of the two countries] 
Mon, but by comMcrii 
together— which Professor 
ashvili has done— ihn "fu 
I will] be thrown on a flu 
standing problems”, 
ft is in the chapters oo 


[t gd today 

Jies: 

t Hay Fever, 

^ and Others 
(lan-Bonnalie 

■rf allergic reactions. 

■ Jnv.ionw anil treatmems. 

^utiiin of case- 

Uiiirif diagoosiic work. 

I Hlustrah'd 30a 


wry of 
lof London 
t Names 


E lly arranged list of 

-of the best-known 
in! many obscure _ 
lifcpw. giving details 
fesofl.Wiih coloured 
frsemap- 

Ulusiralctl 50 s 


toraiist 


, , , " : " V" 1 mb *i i iwicjl L 1 CUDJcS 

Vromcn is admirable. There follows and Places “ series. Readers will be 

and tfw^physical “fSndaS.iS'WS *£*?^'* ’-‘V M-ny qi,n, ‘ lies 

die luted its characteristics : houses , " nJ 11 li r,ch mine »f Mic- 
rurniturc, food, clothes, crafts,’ ,l,al ,n “"«d«n- -Starting with the 


” l * fill i_i - uiu yes! |Q iBC 

and Places “ series. Readers will be nQt - 1 as jnw* bedevilled by those on the earlier dm 

quick h> appreciate It, many qualities iK-'™ 1 ™ l ’ t .' h . e slu . ll y i “ r and have Milk 

and n ill tin, i ii riah r f ineamot Armenia and Georgia, the ter of a summary. efts 

t,. i ■ r nd - * ! r,me n f tJ ic- author is to be especially commended been esoceinllv inierati 
dawn h! n ‘ | ^ m * v ;!} h the Mirhcr open-minded and baliinccd the author’s views on 
r * W ^! be ^ ind ' ihc Pr*' ^Mlude concerning the relationship dating from the third < 

dawn-ofAmemas culture, near- of the two schools. The contro- discovered at Mosbcbim 
. il *° ry M0 tlw S lcventh «»• y c ^V engendered by the publication in the Kuban, nowin the H 

2;" 1 J? ome «« thethir- m W of the large volume by the Museum, which is iho^, 

rich ml in ,° r u 1 llle Ari “ n,s i |1 '* scholar Professor G. N. Armenian make, as well at 

rightly included in the survey i n addi- fchubmashvili. entitled Researches rnre pieces of glass eici 
W Armenia or Armenia into Armenian Architecture (in Dvin, This leads to the tho 


nriiM. I. ■* 7 MM.* o. . V e . 1 ™ n l 1 " DVIH. 1 HIS lepuS (0 trie Ulv 

f ; T* 1 ' c ^‘ ™ver so much Russian) formed, m 1968, the sub- inlermarrkigc between h 

ground in the verv luoitp/l leol nF n mirlii-ii1ar.lt, t 


can SCO snniP <H.rt A.-- . iiitrmiuiy n now hook Of (Ilk WI ArMiemngiva of 

Scandinavhm lands^ and ^ t0 f ie kjnci . L ? avci *e& ground mapped or cRtert k> account for the that year. It has been followed hy a 

more especially loDcrtrnark Kf* S P artl V hy earlier writers. Thr Z Tr * <l “ lu . re “ f lhe ,cxL ,n }*«■"■■. f he organ or the 

Danes imKi™ ' i And tho like Alingren and his team in 1 he netdfoi coni predion may cause Armenian Academy of .Sciences us 
kina Godfrcd tooIL 8 l en, ? r * c ^ 11 their • niiigniftccnily iliuslralcd The M,nie dillicuUy (o thosc readers who well as in Georgian publications, vet 
Kl^nd do^fll^i Hnd Mii ShS/ft . ^ Arman’s icrri- the subject deserves a "mire 


kina GodFr^ri iutif nitigniuccniiy 1 lust rilled Thu 1 « miw miours wno wv 

BftiS s J ntl «5»urce- , Viking f!9<S<>> and Mii Linson in dK - noi e fl, nnliHr with Armeiiiiis terri- the 

ZS uSB 0, LS to ?:• ^ highly competent^ SwXl.il plhl L cs und dixtricls ^ 

GhSmagna uSr g ’^ VVEth i,f the Viking Age (1967) One w J ll J >c Uttkn own to them, yet several me 

* very original whin 2S? 


scholarly and dispassionate treat- 
ment. fiidecd, as Professor dor 


implies, wholly to Ihc cos* 
ism of the Armenians. The b 
tains many ideas likely to i 
thc reader, to encourage him 
deeper into Armenia's ch«p 
lory or to search for further 
in the rich Held of Ardit 


-trokes :®ffij a r ,iag ?«?*«£> ^ry or^Ml when dev ^rsessian remarks, while herself There could be no mote « 

■ By 800 too the. Danes and^Nor- Goks,ad ship, the Jelling shuaied bLan i k hnrV ^ P u CCS t v, ^T‘ !y d J ss . , « ree,n fi ' vi,ii Professor introduction tp the subject 

wegmas were enga^nc in nroDhe!^ slmics^or grave-goods from Bjrka. Sivas? do Tchubinushvihfl condusioiM, that it provided by this well? 

nfspbiof along Mr. Wllsdn &ivas > do nt > 1 ^gurc on either of the is “not by setting architectural monu- volume. V 


r wegmas were engaging in prophetic pTZ': '-S^V* 00 ? “P™ 

lief along l?e shores: of- We5t- l!i n ? , Foo l° und Mr. Wilson 
Europe Imtl the British Isles. nrnr»phl n !r J ? ^ ac , ,s, v ? d fac,s whcn 
After 800 the student will still find fh«F er ^ ^ lsp ayred and assessed, as 
Jjmself intermittently in the dark The Sp t afc for t1lc t nscI ves. 

bl« at least he k out of. II t e pe.vad- Jautiom * * obei ’ and 

Ing opaqueness of thuse preceding Zli ln lJ b ?th uuthoh keep 

centuries where pfteh all ho c -in do Ef^L, n t,ght re,n - The Eng- 

k .'ftiaJce ah fntdiigcnrg^s^and K f tt M T- find » 

Immediately qualify it, ‘rhi lehnliim Su- H : 2*? r S u V ® 1Jch - iie ’ wil1 not 
¥.fiem appears at first sTght bn ' S nmf p d nrfJ S ^ here ^Hhquf resort 
i«e % Side,: but It Is arguabletha^ SliShSSS?' !r The « are 

W' ^ 3 * n oi ■ 


Mi Miseries describing 
E«d (Sstrfbutlm of the 
■Muild flowers and 
Ikvea, with chapters on 
be and tire natural 
fn tnd mnmmals. 

- Illustrated 55s 


da and 
Hebridean 


(Jtwp of glands of 
ewe beauty, with an 
< fair society and its 
■wn and economic 
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The first Crimean war 


Alan w. fisher.! 

The Russian Annexation of the 
Crimen, 1772-1783 


produced alarm in Great Britain and 
France, 






rnnTV t h n - - • ° f iU l«"P"rl*»nce it is 

179pp. Cambridge University Press. c»irious that the story of lhe Rus- 

a I5s - s,an i annexation of the Crimea has 

— - — received relatively little attention. 

The Russian, annexation of the foS ‘ h f V< L *v idenrt . v 

“in • «i an 6v.n, i, 

nlajor importance in the histories. of Im’s deportation of them until their 
Russia, the Ottoman Empire and ■. pKrflal “ rehabilitation ’*• in 1968 


tibe settled Crimean Te 
nomadic Nogays and Lp* 
between die power of t™ 
the power of the dan*. 
shows how Catherine aM 
ers came to apprectalei 
these differences and Mw 
initial goals of die “ efl 
southern frontier, -wc ® 
of free shipping oM l J c 
and the const ruction^ * 
port' there' wdre 8ftg 
iniii h desire for 


>'f| 

•■T 


, Russia, the Ottoman Empire and Partial rehabilitation in 1968 and the constructional 

European International relations. For lo ? , embglttwsirig, and Turkish P” rl t 1 her f W ^LikVS 

•- Russia If meant that the colonization sch J° la [ s baye been reluctant . Id formed mi to aj des' 

^ Petand COU]i ^ UotSSS- : £3L °5fa? finely (under ««»« 

rtTrf I ■** dang0r of Tatar however, an, American scholar with borodko. Pptembn and 

r^ds, thbugh the mcotporation into a good knowledge of to* Russian a desire, for a , 

the Rllsci^n RmnSrn nf iL. iind Tlirl'iitK 1. fViniPii n \ •* 


i- 

L-'.t* 

~n 


NWW® 4jSSLv- • iHd. 


c. .grpwing 

a, n ,d, n ,r«,H. A; T 

iqg , utilization defeat and 
o- bHng about • viciory* as, Mr, 

■ r Before the the. outcome ‘ a 3 

I regarded the a ' welcome add ,r ?"”JJ 





^Rigging 


^eonppiBic 


Woman of words 


j&ffly of ideas and 
! n ? .Practice that 
Wpf bridge-bulldiog, 
;«vpled to one type 

* ^ Illustrations 70s 


The Journals of Anui's Nin 
Volume III: 19391944. 

Edited and with a Preface by Gun- 
ther StulUmann. 

327pp. Peter Owen. £2 15s. 

This third selection from Miss Nin’s 
longuni onus begins in the winter of 
1939 anil ends in April. 1944. a 
period only haphazardly coincident 
with the duration of the .Second 
World War in Europe. It is the 
inner story of her third confronta- 
tion with tiic United Stales, begin- 
ning with her departure tin a Iilying 
boat) from the Old World. M the end 
of our romantic life” and ending 
with what was fur more important 
than such a triviality as V.E. Day; a 
notice of her self-printed Under a 
Glass Bell by Edmund Wilson in 
the April New Yorker, the first 
favourable review of her work since 
the publication of her D. H. Law- 
rence: An Unprofessional Study 
published in 1931. “My feeling of 
being merely a mysterious influence 
upon others ceased. I felt out in the 
daylight.” 

Miss Nin began writing her jour- 
nals at the age of eleven in order to 
maintain contact with Joaqufn Nin, 
the beJoved musician father who 
hnd abandoned herself and her 
family. Bui il subsequently became, 
an end in itself, n drug, an escape 
into a looking-glass world more 
surreal than actuality, a dream, a 
self-analysis, u messuage in which she 
could entertain her selves and friends' 
selves. Many of the entries are 
concerned with her thoughts about 
reading previous entries in other 
journals ; and the freshness of the 
early sections of Volume Three may ' 
be due in part to the fact that she 
was forced to leave the bulk of her 
journals in a Paris bank-vauit, 
taking merely a brace of brief-cases 
of recent diaries on (he plane and 
entrusting u box of forty-five 
volumes to surface freight. “I wish 
T hud all my diaries with me ”, she 
sighs cn route, “ for if we sink they 
would sink with nic and no one 
would ever be hurt by the truth.” 

Truth Is not the quality Immedi- 
ately apparent in this selection, cer- 
tainly not the whole truth. At the 
end of Volume Two, we learnt 
that Mis* Nin had a husband, who 
had been ordered back lo the 
United States. “ It was time to leave 
for New York. Alone I might have 
chosen to slay and share thc war in 
France.” In this volume, the hus- 
band has disappeared. She has an 
allowance (from the husband ?) 
which is so inadequate to the cost 
of New York life that within 
twenty-four hours of its receipt it 
has gone. But, in spite of this, she 
maintains her Parisian role or 
patroness. Henry Miller has to be 
supplied with money to write books 
which even when commissioned are 
refused publication. The drunken 
Peruvian Marxist Gonzaio . arrives 


accompanied by his crippled deaf 
hysterical wife and has lo be found 
jobs and money when he tails lo do 
them. A pack of new lame dogs 
gathers round her. among them ivere 
the beguiling Robert Duncan, the 
ungraciously demanding Kenneth 
Pnlchen. and George Barker 

jvift his dilated Celtic blue eyes, his 
brilliance and accuracy of mind, \ivid 
talk, electric and fertile . . . 

Miss Nin’s portrait-sketches begin 
in observation and then take off 
into fancy, so that il is difficult to 
detect where intuition ends and in- 
vention begins: 

Caiesso Crosby enters with the buoy- 
ancy of a powder puff, a caressing 
voice (was this how she gained the 
nickname of Carcssc from Harry 
Crosby?), her fur hat, her eyelashes, 
her smile all glittery with animation. 
The word on her lips is always YfiS. 
and all her being srvs YES YES YES 
lo all that Is happening and all that is 
offered her. She trails behind her, like 
the plume of a peacock, a fabulous 
legend. She ran the Black Sun Press in 
Paris, knew D. H. Lawrence, Ezra 
Pound, Andrd Breton, painters, writers. 
At (he Quatre Arts Bali she once rode 
a horse as Lady Godiva. 

The life of certain women dresses 
them in anecdotes which become more 
visible than fur coats or silk dresses. 
Stories surround Caresse like a per- 
fume, a necklace, a feather. She 
always seems fresher and younger than 
all the women there, because of hor 
mobility, ease, flowingness. D. H. 
Lawrence would have called It her 
“ llvingness*'. A pollen carrier, I 
thought, as she mixed, stirred, brewed, 
concocted her friendships by a con- 
stant flux anil reflux of activity, by 
curiosity, avidity, amorousness. 

Effects are blunted by ignorance of 
when to stop. In thc paragraph 
n'bove, “a necklace, a feather” blur 
“like a perfume”, and “clothes” 
would be more succinct than “fur 
coate or silk dresses ”, with the 
clumsy repetition of the word 
"dresses”. Impressions und ambi- 
guities can concentrate meanings ; 
but often with Miss Nin there are, 
in Edmund WiLson's words, "pas- 
sages which may suffer a little from 
an hallucinatory vein o-f writing 
which the Surrealists hnve over- 
done ", a form of incantation less 
magical titan munVbo-jumbo. This 
appears In assessment of her literary 
aspiration. 

Winter of Artifice is the pure essence 
of the personality, stripped of racial 
characteristics, time, place, the better 
to penetrate the innermost being, the 
deepest self. Description of states : 
Insomnia, obsession, coldness, split. 
Because I myself was free and beyond 
nationalism, uprooted, and possessed of 
an X-ray of the inner life of others, as 
well as my own. Describe people as 
composed of climate, elements, race 
elements, foods they eat, animals they 
resemble, books they read. As layers, 
living in past, present or future, in 
ideas, dreams or daydreaming- absent 
or preconsdous, " conscious, seeing 
themselves or blind, atrophied or 
s opera ware, and then all this must be 
stripped away In order to reach the 


sLifccmiSL'iiHis u-iSL'iicc whuh is n I 
Mi per- imposition uf nil tiic-c clcmi-nts, 
in a wvb, a ccllukii inlk-r-depcTidcncc. 

Commercial publishers did not 
conic rushing in pi ini hci t finer of 
incest or Winter of Art if it r. One 
advised her to write something with 
a beginning, a middle und an end. 
like The Good Earth. In secure 
publication she bought a press, 
handset Winter of Anifit e and had il 
printed by Gonzaio in an edition of 
3(H) copies. 

It was delivered all buund M.i> fif- 
teenth. The Gotham Book Mari gave 
a party for it. The hook created a 
sensation by iu beauty. The typogra- 
phy by Gonzaio, the engravings by 
Jan Hugo were unique. Thc bookshop 
was crowded, Otto Fuhrman, teacher 
of graphic arts at New York Univer- 
sity, praised the book. An galleries 
asked to carry it. I received orders 
ifrom collectors, a letter from James 
Laughlin, offering me u review in 
New Directions by anyone I chose, 

I choi? William Carlos Williams, 
because of my respect for his work. 
An unwise choice, alas. ... He 
analyzed the book ms biography, when 
it was a composite and presented us a 
novel, . . . When I wrote him gently 
about his misinterpretations, in time 
for changes, he was udumanl. 

In pretensions superb, bathetic In 
achievement, Miss Nin supple- 
mented her exiguous allowance by 
writing erotica at a dollar a page 
for gn anonymous pornophile called 
(foreshades of John Fowles) The 
Collector, who telephoned : ” It is 
fine. But leave out the -poetry and 
descriptions of anything but sex. 
Concentrate on sex. The examples 
she gives of her erotica have begin* 
nings, middles and 'ends and are 
perhaps the most entertaining sec- 
tions in the book, bizarre fantasies 
stripped of the introspective nurds- 
slsm which rnprs the later sections, 
when Miss Nin, collapsing under 
the burden of indiscriminate patron- 
age, goes for her third course of 
psychoanalytic treatment, this time 
with a woman analyst, Marlhn 
Jaeger; 

The process which lakes place with 
Jaeger Is one of flights into great 
depths and discoveries. She is helped 
by my BTllculalcness, 1 urn guided by 
her objectivity. She is inspired by the 
richness of my material, I am calmed 
and strengthened by her clairvoyance. 

The cumulative impression of (he 
Nin Journals is greater than nny of 
the volumes taken singly. So for we 
have had the years of struggle, (he 
rejection of AnnTs Nin and her 
group as avant gardistes. But wo 
have only reached Notebook 
Number 80. There arc at least sixty 
more from ' which Mr. Gunther 
Slublmadn has to make selections, 
another quarter of n century of 
diary-life in the course of which not 
merely the Ideas for which she 
suffered, but impecunious old pals 
like Henry Miller and Lawrence 
DurreU will come , to be received 
and recbgnized not merely at their 
own true value but even higher. 




Man of deeds 
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IDA ALAMUDDIN s 

Papa KuenizJer and the Armenians 

168pp. Heiuetnaon. £2 5s. 

Kuenzler was a Swiss who went out 
to Urfa la Turkey as a member of a 
Protestant nursing order in 1895. He 
served there, later qualifying as a 
: doqjtor, for twenty-five years, chiefly 
among; the ravaged Armenian com- 
mudity- 2,-i 

For years thc paqrns in the powef- 
1 nofltlcs of Persia, Russia and Turkey, 
the Amumians suffered jhcrea^og 
humiliations at the turn of the nine- 
teenth century^ In i fo under the 
. terms of the Treaty of Bedim Great 
Britain committed Turkey to protect 
the Armenians and effect reforms <J,P 

thfir behalf.: This Turkey-failed, to 
do.; Armenians a$$efted their eMl 
■ rights and worn countered wrth per- 
secution «Pd massacre. Thousands 
..died. A, Mission of Invatigawm 
remans tfaied ' Md Tmmjuwwjsj 

. Armedf : .teferwotiipQ - b ; ndf : 

• fovphred wen pod of sane, men jn 


recent history. But remonstrances 
do not stop massacres. That is the 
non-interventionists’ dilemma: Mrs-' 
Alamuddin . makes her point: 

" Britain failed in iU obligations to 
these people." During the First 
World , War. Turkish policy was 
“ the systematic extermination or 
Armenians still in Turkey "—a; final 
solution. The analogy with Hiller* 
Germany is unavoidable. Two mil- 


VJdllinisj to - 4 - . • 

lion Araeptyas;, 8«^rding taMra. 

Alamuddin, were killed or exiled, . 
.Through ail , l this terrible time. 


2jtb June publications 

FREDERICK. 

BUECHNER 

The Entrance 
to Porlock 

A novel of dazzling images and 
rhythmic intensity, the equal ofritis 
uuthor's much-praised A Long 
Day's Dying. More than any tiling 
else il is a tale of the overlapping uf 
illusion and reality, and of the 
consequences of being fully human. 
30s 



Emma Clare, a talented artist in her 
thirties, comes down from London 
lo a small country town for the 
summer, to paint and to exhibit in 
the local gallery. Tills excellent first 
naYelskJubUy examines the 
acceptance or rejection of life by a. 
group of characters who tire as 
original as they are contemporary, 
30s 

Reissues of two 
ALDOUS HUXLEY titles 

in the newly designed Collected 
Edition of his works 

Brief Candles 

Four short stories showi ng Huxley 
at hlB most sophisticated nnd 
irreverent. 

'■ “Always stimulating because of the 
sharp Intriguing intellect at work.” 
The Cumtinn 
30s 

Music at Night 

These essays provide an excellent . 
example of tho breadth and 
versatillly of his interests and 
learning. 

“His mind Is Ukea perfect camera 
with a marvellous lens: a cleat 
Image of object after abject, 
showing It in perfect relation to Its 
background, caq be obtained,” 
Rebecca Writ 
30s 

CHATTO & WINDUS 


Tarks, Kurds and Circassians .as 
weH as Armenians. After tbe war. 
International Mir Bast - Relief :ghye 
them the job-.Of .evaluating, titoti- 
sands of Armenian orphans ' from 
Turkey arid esttb^ing ^ ov|wn- 
a®for them m ^^^v ' .' r : 
. Kuenzlet is presented ijs p sPjptly.' 
dedicated perwh ; who nwer burned 

- away anyone. In Kcd. ' WhG, ;gave 
describcs .Wfn 




as a man of deeds, not words. Bui a 
catalogue Of major and ■ mjnor 
heroisms dofis : not add up 10 ah , 
intelligible human being, One also 
feels uneasy about her technique of - 
using diredt speech to anffnate - iobg- 
past co nfronta Uons.' h this really, 
what was said 7 How do we. know ? 

After all, Mrs. - Alamuddin was 
unborn or. a child .during many of - 
lhe evehts described; The pedantic* 
reader rjipy regret the lack; of d,09«- 
rhentatioh. . /, .'. -'!■ 

. -There.seems 'tp . fce-*V irijJthOv 
book, explicit % 'ite title i 

b^weeri. the historical,, background, 
viiidh 1 is of burning; inleresti and" 
loaded With implications for small 
nation?! group*, and toe. MOgWphi- ; 
cal foreground, which is; personal 
iaiid adepdotfd/: It ft; not quite satis- - 
factory. ■ technlcaMy dititef as history , . 
or as lifograpby.. Here i$ food for ; . t 
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Captive poet 


h IMIf] MvIJroi) r 

Chnrfev uf Orleans, Prince mid l\ id 
4«J7pp. Challo dinJ Windui. U K 


Mn-»l people interested in lire period 
1 now lire bare outlines of the story 
oi Charles, Oulce of Orleans, 
nephew of the feeble- willed Charles 
VI and father of the ambitious 
Louis XII of France. Most people 
know that it was die murder of 
Orleans <s father that triggered off 
civil war and encouraged the Eny- 
Ifdi lo renew their claims to the 
throne of France ; that he was 
taken prisoner at Agincnuri, kept 
Captive in England for many years, 
and wrote a lot of poetry. Now 
those bare outlines may be filled in. 

■ vjytdly and memorably, by Miss 
McLeod 1 * illuminating account of 
this most human prince ", 

A glance at the first few pages . 
might lead one to fear a dry and . 

unimaginative work— coni .lining as 
they do a list of chapters with dales 1 
for titles, a glossary, a nolo on Ihc 1 
coinage, ,i note on primary sources ^ 
• and several genealogies. And the l 
introduction may suggest (hat Miss | 
McLeod's account will be unbal- c 
anecd by excessive sympathy for t 
her hero, especially when she says a 
she finds it difficult, to understand . 41 
why he had to wait for three centu- 11 
. rite : a flcr. bis d$ath before the .liter- " 

5PI ^ 0l '!S of f TancB became aware r 
that m him they had " one bf ihc 
rarest poets of the Middle Ages " 
p! 'V ny , of . lh f Srent medieval « 

TfirrtW Slants like w 

Turord, ChnSlien dc Troyes and In 

Ouiilaitme do’ Lorris -fared any w 


"J f,,lir P- ige* arc all ill; it Mbs 
I Mcf.cod finds i live s> ary. 

I hat tendency lo sympathize ex- 
~ lively wiih ( buries. discernible in 
id ^ k " prologue, docs, at times, seem 
ry ‘■'on I ir met! by the text, especially 
>, w ^ en ( 'harfes gives way under pres- 
s ' ,,rc * ns he so often did. in things 
is hnlfl fi^at and small. Whatever jus- 
e lificalion Miss McLeod offers, there 
,f is something distasteful about the 
f way lie casts oft’ his customary 
- b,;,ck " yielding to his cousin’s 
, whim , the way he jousts “very 
; cordially " with Burgundy's brother 
or (he way he rides on die same 
horse as Burgundy when his revenge 
on 11 ' m r ’« hy no means accom- 
plished. More serious. Miss 
McLeod's love for Charles makes ! 
heron occasion pass relatively lightly ■ 
over some of his less admirable j 
.sides tsuch a.s his remarkable Jack . 
of concern, it seems, for his brother i 
iohn immediately after his own t 
re case from captivity) and condemn | 
raull-s iq others relatively severely r 
(such as the disrespectful letter John 
wrote to him largely as a result of ,, 
his own negligence!. It also leads / 
tier to make u few apparently in- r| 
consistent remarks. ,as when we are |< 
told on one page that “ it was a sad « 
anticlimax " for Charles '‘to be n 
fighting “ and on the p 
next that he was “by nature far $ 
i«orc L disposed to try to gain his h 

:r iftc ™ « 


Selective humanism 


■ f m ESPIONAGE 


11.8.70 TLS : 


I- BANCO SIMONE : 

The French Renaissance 
Translated by H. Gaston 
Wpp. Macmillan, £1 15s. 


But fears of dryness are quickly 
' PW-cd empty. Fro m the first page 
of the prologue (where we join a 
crowd of Parisians on a Sunday 

* morning in the summer of 1389 t 0 
v/alch the . solemn entry into her 
capital of the queen. Isnbeau) right 
to. the very last page of- the. final 
chapter i where we stand among a 

• in BIo,s . Wfl[ch Charles's 
1 J®?™ being lowered into iU grave) 

Miss .McLeod vividly engages our 
: attention. Site has those gifts' with 
.which,. so -many medieval writers 
, ?wo endowed ;• the gi Els of seeing 

wha 5 * ey dcsc ribc, and of 
■nuking their readers see it with 
. -equal clarity.'. She also has' their 
ability to conjure up wide vistas or 
to paint portraits in very few words 
- together with their love of colourful 
' ond anecdote. This is not to 
analyses’ or 

■ Msewmems of events, personalities 
ajd situations': indeed they a bounds ' 
WT'iuoalty one. ft^ruck 'by E 

■ ' does her narrative 1 

■ dander br pause wWe it should 

■ nbL, it bus ;'donr direction' and 

coiMlrfubui-' pfdg^® mSS ■■ 

1-feinnfW raPh6 S ■ ha ™ ■ 
letppttd, no dOUbt, to : Write far 1 

poalerMngth about the battlb of 
AfiJncourt or Joan of Arc, but ftaree 


; ra thcr tha n by warf arc . 

. Similarly, Miss McLeod is too 
[ ready to take Charles „t his word 
when ho says repeatedly, during his 
long period of captivity, that he 
wants, peace more than his own 
freedom ; and too ready to believe 
that his efforts to be reconciled with 
Burgundy were entirely for the 
good of France, although we have 
LSiariea s own statement — 

Jo M la guerre, point n c In doy 

Desiourbfi m’a long temps. , , J* " 

-—and Hue dc Lannoy's, that. Charles 
answered us that he was in good 
bodily health, but that he was dis- 
tressed becausc , lie was spending the 
hest part of.hu life in prison". In 
this connexion, Miss McLeod plight 
have ^cen Charles’s poem to Bur- 
gundy— in which he wrote : 

Pour ce que jfc suis a present 
Avcc l a gent voslre ennemie, s' 

II. faui que Je face semblant, ■ 
rajgnrfnt qqe je no vous hyme mie ’■ 

—in a imorc unfavourable light than 
■ d 9 e * 1 To be fnir. she admits 
(though rather idle in the day! thUI 
not to say what he really thought 
. was a principle which did in aen- 
cral guide him 8 

Bul this fault, if it fs a f wu h i j s 
sfj 2h| and unimportant’ -in a very 
carefully researched, -very consider;! - 
ble work which ft often moving and 
always engaging because of Miss 
McLeods. great enthusiasm for the 
perrod, :the prince and the poet. She 
has. every student of. ftfteentb cen- 
lury France deeply jn her debt. 


>’ I he autobiographical forewords of 
■' Professor Franco Simone's works 
s reveal hmv, concerned at first with 
- ihc pre history or the Pldiade, he 
j wiw almost unwillingly forced back 
! (wards a study of the earliest mniii- 
' ? fc ‘ l “ ,,on ' i of Petrarchan humanism 
in France. What he discovered there 
. was the importance of the cyclical 
theory of history and. a growing 
national consciousness in the French 
humanists. The result was La Cos- 
r/e/w tfella Rlnasciia negU imianwi 
Ira, ices, 1 1 949) which testified to the 
humanists' sense of what amounted 
io a divine mission to restore in 
France, together with medieval olo- 
ries. the values and altitudes of 
classical antiquity. Even Calvin, in 
his f <mt re I'astrologie , could couple 
the pure knowledge of God's 
heavenly doctrine " as a gift of God 
jo hi S generation with the resuscita- 
tion of “ the arts and sciences jn 
their totality ", 

Even more important, however, 
was ihc thesis elaborated in II 
Kniasriinenio fmneese (1961) that 
the humanist originality of the neg- 
lected fifteenth century in Franco 
preserved n relative independence of 
Italy and a dose continuity with the 
French Middle Ages. Professor 

i »,T„ ne £ n rr trates that thc limi- 
tation of Italian humanism was i 

selective and purposeful and that 
what was taken was also changed in- I 
accordance with national needs. , 
With what he describes as this j 


" staging-pasl " in Hie exploration of 
l he l-ren-jh Renaissance and such 
subsequent works as Unwticsimo 
Hwxrn b, F ranch 
(l«iK). Professor Simone has 
become ihc acknowledged doyen of 
French Renaissance studies, if not 
indeed of French cultural history 
unit 1 7i/ii7. 1 

I lie impact u| Professor Siir.onc 
and his pupils, as much as the nature 
of Hie subject itself, arc such that 
professional scholars of thc French 
Renaissance have had no alternative 
but uj acquire a reading knowledge 
of Italian. Dr. Hall, a close friend 
and collaborator of Professor Sim- 
one on Snuli Frances!, has therefore 
correctly decided that this English 
presentation of the central Simone 
Thesis should be directed not so much 
to dons as to students. 


It is a faithful translation of the 
more general half of the now classic 
1 1 Rinmcitnenta frtmeese. The other 
half, on the meaning of the term 
" Renaissance has been replaced 
by the translation of a short essay 
by Protcssor Simone on the same 
theme here presented as an ‘‘inlro- 
duel ion ", The over- numerous foot- 
notes have been simplified and 
partly transferred to the text. Latin 
quotations have generally been rele- 
gated to the footnotes now printed 
at the hack. Professor Simone has 
approved of the whole translation 
and edition. 


If anything, scholarly scruple has 
prevented the adaptation from 
goirig far enough. Professor Simone 
writes with expansive bonhomie and 
considerable charm, hut his style is 
nothing if not allusive, and the 


Cosmopolitan century 

['HRISTHDUI/D DD/inirn 


! Err SEX*-’ 

'• "ionals vviH 
> evocation 0 f n? he * 

■ l»>Pfc. Ihc Shcj^ 
r !'e reigning “medi.Jr i, 

‘ ,on (hat nothing 
pened m the Rr.„ Q ; ^ 
nm happened bcfotT’S 
thr fontnotw in , he 'fJ 
wac very detailed. £ 
least easier lo find 

"? w - l« « tmreasonabi ? 

h L [r a I l 1 r ‘ s,der (hai he ,hoidtf 

bu ihc „ umher of lhec “a 
reading, and it is s Ure | y J 
« translator lo go to ^ 

adapt a text for studenv 
ai ninging tor his publi * 
attention lo such points. 

But it would he churlir 
on the difficulties which 
professional a' presentation 
powerful view and original 
cal technique must p 
faithfully translated, in 
aptation. II Rinastment* I 
not only a classic in its 
but it has already borne i 
fruit in a generation of first 
all over the world who | 
lowed up in detail the pi 
fated by Professor Sim» 
well worth the while of t£ 
of the French Renaiuirif 
come whatever residual &f 
of presentation may reroJin, 
pcrience the full infold of 
sor Simone’s, persuasiv 
is what this volume 
communicating. 


r 1 ■ 

er the wall and through the curtain 

a term of imnrisnmiipni -.1. . .1 .... .. 


btlrti 

Lj of O'eorgc IMuke 
U f2K 

* captivity is of perennial 
Mine is ‘0 somc e 1 x,en I l 
ijid for those who break 
'if they have previously 
iihcte is something of the 
^ that awakens Hie 
, (jjdre to shelter thc 
[4c present book is to be 
jdbnfs a striking example 


LT&mbrr,c?vI» S' q r li0n -' “! "' 0l i "f "* HU.horiU.s lnd .tan 

•iinimTh,. , ■ V ins Pir« "° fcc - . The ready cooperation of contrived lo make his way to Dublin, 

sympathy for the inmates -met the th f*e disinterested and apparently . f t . 1B .. . 

Russian agent George Blake, and for otherwise law-abiding people was JV l h ° lt l ,C ! 1 

motives which appear to have been 0ne oi t H* fu4:,ors in lht ^ - * l01 ? M . f B ^ U ^ k ‘; S 

mirelv liiimun, i in 1 . . cess of the coup. ^journ with Blake and Hie K.G.H. 

SSS The other major factor was the in ^ ™ - The das- 


the latter’s escape from the prospect T* 1 
of some thirty years more of incar- res 01 
ccration. When Blake’s relatives Sertn 


bertn Bourkc. He devised and personnel for purposes of minimal 


devised 


“S ll,e u ssr mss skr r 

c-nnnlJ vifiiW P Miaiiirnn rh e *J cont£, c t with Blake in prison, found veillance, with Its alternating good 


couple with children, friends of 
Bourkc, undertook to raise the money 


contact wnn uiaKe in prison, tountl 
hide-outs, attracted help. and. after 


veillance, with Its alternating genii 
nature and arbitrary inflexibility, thc 
friendliness and Use fear, together 
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and also lo harbour Blake. Another his marr ‘«i friends had smuggled the [ * |1C , ^ar, together 
ft iend came into ihc scheme. When spy into East Germany, followed him lh J h ft? comtmmKt 

E . f I f Iake ^as injured nflci coming over across the Iron Curtain to Moscow, world, are of a piece wUh Tsiirisl 

Urete, nearing thc end of thc wall, tt doctor came to attend lived in Russia for two years at the tradition. Nothing could be more 

curiously characteristic of the whole 
business than the fact, for which the 
£ • publishers vouch, that the manti- 

I ,nn T PQQinn Q written by Bourke in Moscow 

WuOlv/IIu was eventually restored to him in 

II Ann 4 ha f inn „ ... Dublin, after being confiscated by 

uauuaka LARK : maligned ones are getting right on top the K.O.B. It had been heavily cen- 

Spy in thc Sun °f the terrorists and the "Bantu" sored but still constituted valuable 

255 nn Allan Winnate- Baker VU coming to love separate develop- material for the book which now 

zjjpp, Auan wingatc Baker. J5x. ment> Thi g Is the sort of stuff that appears . flourko’s own release from 

Z 7 n ” _ ! ! ! “ 7 South Africans love to read and to Russian custody, mildly Kufkacsque, 

In 1967 U was learnt that the South repeat to their friends. fits in, too. 

Loeinov. wiles ..very carelessly. Is the slory Irne? It has the ring 


Confessions 

BARBtVRA CARR : maligned ones are getting right on top 

Spy in thc Sun of the terrorists and the " Bantu " 

255pp. Allan Wirrgatc-Baher. 35, “if J 

Z , _ ’ ' ' South Africans love to read and to 

In 1967 it was learnt that the South repeat to their friends. 


maligned ones are getting right on top the K.O.B. It had been heavily cen- 
of the terrorists and the "Bantu" sored hut still constituted valuable 
are coming to love separate develop- material for the book which now 
ment. This is the sort of stuff that appears. Bourko’s own release from 
South Africans love to read and to Russian custody, mildly Kufkucsque, 
repeat to their friends. fits in, too. 

Miss Carr writes very carelessly. Is the story true? It has the ring 
with a particular disregard for the of truth, allowance being made for 
spelling of proper names. Russian reconstituted dialogue. Whatever 


talents Mr. Bourkc may have had as 
an olli-mlur against the law (he 
•idinitx that at the age of thirty-Iwo 
he had served nine years in penal 
institutions), ho is by no means with- 
out literary talent. His shaping of the 
narrative is simple and workman- 
like, his style fiuent and plain, and 
his descriptive sense gives the book 
a graphic background. The treatment 
of the deterioration of Blake’s 
din racier from the moment of the 
escape is done with a novelist’s skill. 

Much has been said of a cen- 
sorious nature about thc commercial 
publication of the writings of persons 
who have broken the law or led spec- 
tacularly immoral lives. The fact 
remains that such matters have 
always enthralled those who walk in 
more orthodox ways. Humanism dic- 
tates that whatever is human should 
he accessible to human minds. Mr. 
Hourkc's doings must be censured, 
but they will also be admired— as 
Jack Sheppard's were — and it might 
be pleaded that lie has paid no small 
part of his debt by telling this remark- 
ahle tale. At least prison security has 
been improved as a result of lift 
exploits. 


pleasure at the news. The South 
African authorities were thrilled to 
capture a real Jive Russian agent as 
n belated vindication of the 1950 


misspelt, but she is just as bad with 
French, German or Portuguese. 
There is also a fair amount of plain 
negligence, including both omission 


&,p7r»ro„„fC=uni,nXc..>ta 

vast majority of whose white victims , ® fictional scenes, which she admits 
hitherto lind been the palest of .P.V 1 n ^ * u [i Cn 5- 


CHRISTOPHER BROOKE; 

The Twelfth Century Renaissance 

216pp. Thames and Hudson. 35s. 
(Paperback. 21 s.). 

Tn present in a brief essay thc cul- 
tural development of a period of 
tune, to seek to portray Its most 
characteristic features and their 
relationships, is to undertake a dif- 
ficult genre indeed. Professor Brooke 
has seen in his contribution to the 

nn VT r y European Civilization " 
not the task of compiling an intro- 
ductory manual but thc opportunity 
of discussing those aspects of cul- 
tural achievement which he ha S 
found, particularly interesting. The 
S Cr , n ^ V esi8, ‘ himself to doing 
who^backgreu-d information on 

IHLX*? 1 ’ ■. ccono, T lc and political 

mil'cu. for it would, clearly be iih- 
f to give this within the 

ava.labie space Yet -this makes ft 
all the more difficult to achieve the 

fu * S< P a11 in a memorable 

VLsion ‘ the vision of a 
Hcn | y Adams, a Burckhardt, a 

li M. Young. By tAese 
standards— and such jud|m ems S; 


pLciiharly subjective and hard to 
justify m rational terms- this cssov 
cannot be counted a success 


Nevertheless the central, striking 

in dip European culture 

. m the twelfth century- its cosmo- 
: eS-T. ‘he breadth of thc in- 
ivrests of leading individuals -arc 

RrlEi adC ,, a . nd '“t'itmtcd. Professor 
Brooke allots much of his longest 

chapter, indued one-third of thc 

thnum J 1 '.? v,s, ' a, f . Rr ‘? nnd * ulthough 

imeliPPM 11 . y ? f 1 . ( hnkin * those with 
lntUlcL uiil and literary culture does 

make itself clear, the chapter benc- 

fL^n 1 V mm l ,c enwr ^nce of 
.i lending theme, thc respective roios 

jn architecture of patrons and 
muster- masons. This is only one of 
of matters which are 
treated both mieresringly and cori- 
vinunyly yet one i s left with a 
doubt alwul the wisdom of giving 
so ^comparatively little space to ver- 
nacular literature other than Ger- 
man; Provencal literature, for 
example, makes no appearance. 


Hip n -?f ^ na, y sis 11 18 of course 
the east of the auihor’s mind and 
,tus manner which conveys unity to 
such a lopic. Professor Brooke's 


Rising wages, rising dissent 

F- R. H. DU BOULAY. ■ '• V ' ■ : 


> writing is fiuent rather l 
' found, he is a suave expos 
than an anxious wrestler 
Jems, Hjs turn of mind i 
!' Jogical and a characteristic 
is Anselm's attempt “ta bki 
Hie cobwebs which surrooD 
doctrine of the Atoneme 
has chosen his numerous 
t i« ns with great skill to illusl 
points, they are well reprod 
rheir sources arc meliculou 
culed. Is it ungrateful to w 
they had all slood to, 
lainly it is easier lo'fol 
mem when the text is’ not 
broken up, as it is here, by.fi 
and half-page illustrulions.^ 
Whether or not th$ 
achievements of the iweJflh 
' arc well described as a 
sancc ”, it is surely m 
write of them as n "i 
This word is used more 
by Professor Brooke, yet 
does not employ, it in 11 
sense, in the way in wfii 
. be applied to a cohesive 
artistic movement! That *-^ 
reason why it is so difficult 
unity to a treatment of. 
achievements. • •/t? 
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hitherto hnd been the palest of -"“V i,,* t ■ 

liberals ; opponents of apartheid and ^ y - ve ,^,J S?J 

African nationalists could presum- “J. nSornnii? 

ably derive a corresponding satisfac- ?5 e *^ e . .^ r jj lcon B™ ou s extracts 
lion from the thought that Russia 
was at last taking an active hand in 
the affairs of the Republic. Neither 
would have heen wholly justified. It 

soon became apparent that Loginov nn h H n^hiif^n Skii ihP Phir^l 
was a junior officer whose presence 

in South Africa was of no special sig- J® m ddnf ih J m iVT 

nidcance ; he hnd heen assigned to Sit ^ J 


work in America and Ills visit to ^ 

Soulh Africa, which was originally tourtecn y ears > aEler SlQlm 
intended to last only three months, uca “ u 

was for the purpose of acquiring a Nevertheless, for all its faults of 
background there before going on construction, there is some value in 
to his." target country". While In tho book. Loginov in his lengthy 
South Africa lie never dreamed of interrogations appears to . have 
subversion and, as for espionage, all experienced total ran II and to have 
he did, .to keep himself from bore- told ail he knew, at enormous length, 
duni, was to send home by letter some about his family, his friends, and his 
items gleaned from the local radio service. Not all 'Miss Carrs efforts 


and newspapers. 

The Russians, true to form, have 


published nothing on tile subject, but a ^ e more 
it would be too much to expect the a 


at Action can conceal the . basic 
authenticity of the story, Here, then, 
arc more than 200 pages on the life 


^Bridges: An 

(story 

& '. 

Sailing . 

!?P;G«if ntid , 

iuaVis 1 


Spilth African authorities to pass up 
the opportunity, and (hey accordingly 
handed over to Miss Barbara Carr, a 
journalist, the full record of. Logi- 
nov’s interrogation. She " makes no 
claim to be knowledgeable in Intel- 
ligence matters", but she has a 
schoolgirl-like admiration for the 
“ very tall ” men of the South African 
Special Branch with their unwaver- 


o£ a young Russian, a member of 
the privileged classes, intelligent -and 
trusted. There is not much that is 
new about his training, or about 
Russian methods of espionage— nor 
was he much of a success— but there 
is a lot that is significant about 
Soviet society and the outlook of the 
young. : 

After two years and much auto- 
biography Loginov found himself on , 


ing green eyes and is prepared to pen . the way to Berlin to be exchanged 
a fervent eulogy of apartheid. She for, eleven (says Miss Carr, her pub- ' 
sketches out a history of conflict Iisher$ say ten) German spies. She 
between black arid white since I960 adduces this apparently extravagant 
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. F. R. H. DU BOULAVi . . • • • 

* i i* - . 1 . , An Age of Ambirt„*> ' JSi* 1 alo JP e ”• he remarks, *' bread 

f : - s “ ie,y in Ibe Middle . X 

is> ,1" 1 .w fcian-to fall for' the' S 

! .SSfujffitlfewfj; ■' '.'^bitePobaon.iViv.: johiiThiL i !■' .. , 

- heftSr J W- treatment 

v- -something: entirety . ,hav?'*oi' us ,0 fear, for 

..r Whfefher such tfelusioorf ' ^^..wnich follow supply admirable 


3k*bf.HeTirp. 





I clergy who operated a to 
: appeared formalistic ,-B 
: endowed ". . >: -i 

1 It is thus that in his^; 
chapters Professor 1 Du BO 
proaches the subject 'Of 
..life of England dur^f- 
teenth and' fifteenth wntu 
properly, in his copUM 
•. apparatus of reUgion».% 
detect aDy evidedc^sir) 
cotTupdon’*, and 
• sympathetic lnsighl IWI-W 
what he terms tne nlghEg 
■ lect. " Much pf whar’WwJ 
religious life of ,h ® 
eludes, . “ was m - Jmc ! 
yet oDxciiraniisl aftitud^l 
ment is perhaps 
.here .. ai v elspwW 
Boufay Writes’: -ffo 
ledge of Ae ; eyidew 
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^Potleries 
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between black arid white since I960 
which for some reason deprives the 
South African Police, whom she calls 
“ much-maligned ", of thc bullle- 
honour of Sharoevilte but ehds with 
thc comforting thought that the much- 


price as evidence of his importance, 
but It seems, more likely that, bis 
chiefs were anxious to get him back 
to make an example of him for ' his 
loquacity. • ' ■ 


Defamations 

H. MONTGOMERY HYDE : • plaintiff alleged that he had raped 
. «• , Wanl#li her. The jury viluW her virtue at a 

Tnefr Good Names , . , farthing. Another case described .bv 

406pp, ! Hamlsh Hamilton.,; -3 r*‘ i . • thd aa Wor-is Rj' v. l>atrlcS; a prbseeu- 
i ■■■ ’ - — 1 — ~ iioa for criminal libel arising out;. of 
Mr. Montgomery Hyde preseots^ •..fUlBgatfbdt made. Iii : jha ;Nwtfa Letov 
dozen defamation cases which dame don Pros that :tbe Earl oi Buston ,: 
before courts between 18&4 and 1939. # a ‘jp iroplicatedTo JjDmpsexuftl tlap-; 
Some are well knovwi, for instance perl fogg jn a hAle : brothel in Cleve- : ; 
the .action brouj^t ^ land Sfteet. r Tjbe ftdjtqt wasient ip.' i 



June Titles 

The Battle of the Torpedo Boats 

Bryan Cooper 

The first complete history of the small motor 
torpedo boats which played such an Important role 
In World Warll. 

Illustrated, 356 02941 7 50s 

Mercenaries 

Anthony Mockler 

An Intriguing, Informative and highly readable 
account of mercenaries from feudal Europe to 
20th Century Africa, 

Illustrated, 356 03153 5 60s 

A hundred years of 

Georgian London 

fromihe acoeesldn of George I to the 
heyday of the Regency 

Douglas Hill .... -\- 

Published In association with London ’ • : 

Weekend Television V . 

A lively pictorial survey, Over 100 contemporary V v 
engravings and palntlngsrare closely integrated' 
with the text, , : 

356 03264 7 40$ : \ / . a 

Baneful Sorceries 

'Joan Zanders-' - . 

-A powerful story of Jove and black magic In 17th '• 
Century France. ‘v, ; It's a cllff-han ger.all the way^ r f . 
Publishers Weekly , 356 03330 9 40s ; . 
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Nineteen 7 

Roger Hal!^.. ' r :; !i' . '.-.v.- 

A wlttf and suspensefu! spy/thrtller. = / ! 1 
356 03393 7' 30& 4 :\yr- 'v-,r 

None but Man 

Gordon ft Dlcksdn - ' ■ • ,-:v K':7.V 
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Memories 

JULIAN HUXLEY 




Hi** frank mid uniiiJiihiicd iiuiu- 
biography, 

- - . Iio writes will complete honesty, 
never affecting dei.iehmeni when 
emotionally or mentally if i stressed . . , 
this boot is full of gou<f rales .md 
moments , . 

Thr Sunday Time* 


Labour Problems 
of Technological 
Change 

L. C. HUNTER. G. L. REID 
and D. BODDY 

th . e F nblc rtis raised by 
Si ft ,?i an . ge 1,1 ,hB chemical, 

atoms! the economic and 
industrial relations of -tho industries. 
Ihlverslty oJ Glasgow 
ht'otiotnin Studies; fs ' JJJ 
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Comme ntary 

TTie recent Nice Book Fair ended as 
“ , rhe ) v »y with such Mediterranean 
galas, m the distribution of prizes ; 
m this case Golden Eagles for de- 
serving books and authors. These 
awards were decided by the special 
unyoked by the organizers, 
bui m adding its own prize or “ spe- 
cial nicnlron " to the chosen list of 
large birds the municipality of Nice 
contrived, appropriately, to lay a 
arge egg Its prize went to the coun- 
ty of Mexico for its " support for 

SKI Ar RS Me £P Uihd in the publi- 
aII ? U,n commemorating 
the^l968 Olympic Games in Mexico 

When it comes to proving support i 
for peace, events may of course have i 
-^° ro o J?, s f y ‘Him dose-ups of strain- | 
JLSV"* , and the citation of ] 
5"* 1 * m ? ntio, T’ must seem . 

? ffe “ S|V ® to anyone who , 


lingual (in English and Spanish ) 
poetry review whose original philo- 
sophy was nco-Ginsbergjun and in 
favour of a genial cultural com- 
munion between North. Central and 
South America. By I9fi8 about a 
third of its income came from various 
subsidies which it was getting from 
the Mexican government. When it 
protested, against (he government's 
brutal drive to impose cohesion on 
Mexico in lime for the Olympic 
(iiimcs, the subsidies were withdrawn. 
FA Como Enififiniutilo brought out 
two more issues, with the help of an 
independent publishing house in 
Mexico City; according to the edi- 
tors. these issues "clearly demon- 
strated our position as a revolution- 
ary magazine ". Subsequently, they 
say that they were harassed bv the 
Mexican police and limtllv aban- 
doned t heir home. 

Its editors- -who do not sav where 
they now are- -still think that (hey 
may bring out a final issue of HI 
Como Emplumado or even revive it 
elsewhere. The town of Nice no 
doubt did quite well out of its Book 
Fair; it might now distinguish itself ; 
in a more enlightened way than 
before by offering El Como Emplu- 
iiwt/o a small subsidy. S 


Politics of New 
States 

Edited by ROGER SCOTT 

MiWnl' pi ' s j ICI ! * ive wurse of study, com- 
bining a lucid and penetrating disciM- 

SSte s 0 4lft%®^- rai p r rob,en,s « f o«w 
5 w*tli ^ .scries oF case studies of 
the individual eounnies most iinine- 
drately relevant, namely • Indonesia 
Vietnam amt N* w Guinea. ‘ 

Chili 42 1 Paper 25s 


Olympic Games in Mexico, when ah 
iinknowm number of students Hnd 
other demonstrators were shot in 

rf^w. V 2f .S* P° lice ' A reminder 
of this warlike act of repression 
reached us this week, in the form of 
a declaration from the editors of 
U Como Emplumado, a Mexican 

]& r !ZIT which “ ascJ p,,bIiC1 '- 

El Como Emplumado \\i\< a bi- 


rhcrc h:is just been a major convul- 
sion in the publishing industry in 
r ranee: GalJimard, the largest and 
best of French publishers, whose list 
of authors is imposing almost k, (he 
point of monopoly, haye broken with 
Haenette, who have distributed Galli. 
mard s books throughout the world 
■since 1932. The currant agreement, 
between the two firms will end next 
year and Gulfimard, in an adventur- 
ous and nowadays uncommon ges- 
ture of autonomy, will start disiri- 
buting their books themselves. 
Happily for the inquisiLive, their con- 
cordat with Hachelte has been ended 
with evident ill-will and some of the 
temis on which It operated have been 
criticized with unusual candour bv 
Claude Gallimard. 

In 1956, when the contract wns 


h) renewed, the costs of distribution by 

0- Hachelte came to 48.77 per cent of 
in the selling price of any particular 

1- bonk. Earlier this year, when another 
d renewal was being negotiated, this 
a percentage would have been in- 
i' creased, if Gallimard had accepted 
n the terms, to 52.16 per cent, which 
it they thought was unnecessarily high 
s since the selling price of books in 
n t rance has more or less kept up with 
c other price rises and with costs. 

i. M. Gallimard has also aired other 
t causes for his dissatisfaction. By one 
i clause of the agreement with 
i Hachelte, dating back to the days in 

- the 1930s when Gallimard was a 

- smaller firm without very much oapi- 
■ tal. Haehctte agreed to take 75 per 
1 cent of the new titles published in 

ally one year in a first printing of less 
than 3,000 copies, but at the end of 
I- months any copies that they hud 
not managed to sell could be returned 
to the publisher and replaced by 
prestigious back titles that would be 
hound to sell. 

It has indeed been a common 
criticism of Gallimard that they make 
all their mohey out of Proust. Gide, 
Sartre, C’nmus and many other titans < 
who sell freely without having to be ' 
promoted. Bui M. Gnilimnrd's cri- 1 
tic i sms of Hachelte suggest thnt if his I 
arms new books have not been v 
selling as well as the old ones it is * 
the fault of the distributor and not * 
the publisher. His own figures of I 
the proportion of new and old books P 
published by his firm contradict li 
starkly others that have been bandied * 
about by commentators in die past d 
week or (wo : according to him. 64 a 
per cent of Gnlliniard's turnover w 
comes from new books, including new st 
books by old authors, and 77 per cent h 
of the bonks Gallimard actually print’ t) 
are new titles. Ideally, he would no V 
doubt like the first percentage to G 
move closer to the second one, but fii 
the figures he Has given arc honour- hi 
able ones. w 

Jealousy of Gallimard’s size and re 
success has led to some gloating pro- ft 
dictions of trouble for them, once To 
ihey are deprived of Hachcltc’s ex 
capital. One suggestion is that they pc 


"ill have In u-A l . 

new writers of n^ a ? f 

!ooks logical r/y* 

suffered, TisiL 1 / 0 ^' 

(he hidebound metoLf S 
butors in martTi; °t iof 

certainly 1o inip ™ r 

lakcn n over ihemsehM 

mard C an promise dv D am* 
PUtanred salesmen 

au hnr s , as W c|| as |( J 

lllc,r '"’Prim, they 'shou 
and helter still 
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jl the Creation 


Who one wonders, *i]| u. 
! n , ,hc P^k at this * 
I? ih?rl ,onal !°peninj oi 

at the Queen Elizabeth Hi] 
years ago, a bias*, grinq 
knowledgeable Malcolm m! 
lied tshowbizwise) with M 
berg, and there were strom 
"ig acts from William eS 
John Berryman. In I 9 » j 

HJy, whose laborious cavoni 
rhythms of blank prolai 
could have been chore on 
someone from the C.I.A. 1 
the cast seems by contra 
tamo. W. H. Auden and 
Spender have appeared M 
seemed to have no taste fa 
and names like Thom Goa 
Porter. Allen Tate and Caro* 
promise little in the way o 
tinting antics. Of the for 
eleven ) "in ternational" m 
do not write in English, Glifc 
and Pier Paolo PasopBj n 
worLh belting, on, thoufSita 
sufficiently adulated alradj 
have to work for ihejrjpchir 
this seems true also ofTe 


this seems (ruq aJso.oiTe 
Williams, though hei-ajo^ 
Grass and Pasolini - roiyi 
fired into something ebatm 
he is handed the upologetiek 
which informs us that,£g)li« 
relative obscurity as pwlt 
t'hrce . . . profess a consists] 
for the art of poetry, which (b 
expressed in several vohi 
poems 


Associations arid 
Consultants 

. STANLEY- HYMAN - 

■ 9 f ^ e : ficl d. pf ajd to 

ma-tte^e^ijcnt , whose aim is todollnc the 

ta lucLS the . a ® 4oc »aIIons. 
’ ^“wst ways of improving (hofr gtir. 

How to Make Big 
Money in the Stock 
: Market 

' . !: : S/iMUEL MITCHELL • • 

dU^ycriag obscure com- 
;• trAmtrtdous profii potential 


Between you and me . . . and them 

ALANF.WEST1N, . u • . Lii viil 


pid : 

;■ Your He^Ifir § 

' \An ainhqritativo book. ^ d^oribiM tv * 
,i jkPflq:, terms Wio emob^atTeonnicS 
'•to* 1 89 on in$kle us; ’h^wz- th^? >Jn . 
■ ,°uY. health, if they - tuB 

fcwlvod ; arid how mdderii understand*- 1 
; wig, and treatment required, SribSS 
... y 1 • . • •' : . -y '• ■; typer I 


ALAN F. WESTINi 
Privacy nml Freedom 
487pp. Bodlcy Hend. £3 3s. 

■ The invasion of privacy through ihe 

SL V ’^“ y °f .“l»'*8lng" “evicts 
placed tit our disposal by modem 

SS”? bB8 ‘ ^2 PlmpHt every lliing 
else, gone much further -in the United 
Mutes than in this country. There 
is -plenty of evidence, moreover, to 
suggest thnt America may be on the 

hrf.tSL yet u & T°, ther “ Icchnological 
breakthrough In (his murky field 

oi anci-iiumnn endoavour. Before 
,mnny yeitrs have passed, electronic 
t«ordlng, unsiispecied by the victim 
SL l,n ®L kaB ,^ QU 8hts may be pos- 

rh b e 'r ?fi en lhiB Js universalized uhd 

the results stored in and analysed 
a Siganlto (or - porhnps even ' 
:mln riturlzed) centra] Computer. . We 

»T , .iL?I e T mub ^ t hivc reached the 

It wmSi ^tr S0C 3 ■ “ 9 r 8Riization ”, 
3l i d an imagination even . 
triore pcreeptlve and propheLic thari 
George Orwell's Jp envisage the full' 
horror of the ‘situation. “ “■ 

oI fssoi- West in V 

° Q r Crt US ‘ t0 the dim fi' er 
nod-more Important ly-j-to show' 

chanted f K ,n s ^ccsshe‘ 

chapters he documents itic present 

£! Piny »o America, douling 
with the manifold ^jjtfysW| (< Ajf * 




the absence of the possibility of 
hving a private life, on those neea- 
stons when one wants to live it 
- c [ , zitUon we have known it 
e , Cca | 5CS f » e xisl. and the 

individual develops psychological 

n k S| Xte Vi I ° f I i ie i. ,110st 

■ kind. Yel-and here's the rub^ 

tin! th ° ^mand 

e ^ activities which the 

^ “STW ■ wc«W prefer to conceal 
shall he brought out into ihe open 
In part^cuJlu , . bugging devices have 

I crimp' k, aS S?S! 1 work if 

* xihSn ° ^ delcclcc ^ flrid Prevented. 

; , hll< ; M'VPUter-stored information 
about individuals Js becoming one 

: roiJjf,- mc|,s P= n «>bIc technological 
I foundations ■ of , the.; welfare state. 

I ^ he Problem, therefore, is not how 
i ! lHc p . ryil, g eye, to Mop up 

nl a ' !oo ‘ cur ! nm ^r. and to dis- 
rupt the .niechanicul triemory, but 
to ensure thnt the eye looks in the 

lilSi'.' ■on'y’/.taTi 

.listens selectively, an d that the 

•' 5rSL r I;v ,VCS n°!hing'.that ft has ■. 
no legltimiite reasim to retain. 

■ ..tncse, afe nice .distinctions a* 

. Profc-sfior Westiri himself recognizes. ■ 
S °f making them which 
” jS n de tofilslation. judicial iriterprp- 

1 


and menacing .situation. His main 
concern, however, appears .in be 
with the invasion of privacy by the 
press, which is an old issue rather 
than a new oqe. While this remains 
important, it is to be hoped that 
the more up-to-date and more 
sinister methods of stripping the 
citizen naked will become subject to 
stringent legislation and judicial 
con trnl long before they hnve 
reached the frightening proportions 
that they have assumed on the 
other side of the Atlantic. What we 
need is the British equivalent of a.. 
Professor Wcstm to tell us whnt to 

. There are n few fairly obvious 
candidates for the job. of whom 
perhaps the most promisirtg is Pro- 
fessor Hurry Street, a defender of 


the citizen's liberties 
Professor Wcstin, combiner $ 
with vigour. What be or an] 
pioneer In this ’ field would i 
ti research apparatus of Tg 
that was at Professor w«aj 
nosul. With his rcsearcb m 
by the .Special C’ommilleeOnJ 
and Law of the Bur of 
New York, Professor West 
to have lacked neither tWj 
expert assistance. Th® 
ope imuginds, be- fortheoij|S 
any ■ corresponding 
country; but we do 
Commission, which c0l ^|3 
vided with the public «sag 
do an equally effective ]0W?1 
mid Freedom may be recwH 

to the Commissioners atM 
reading, ft should ( be row?® 
Immediate Action . ; j -i 


> , .,'v ' i-Jj; 
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. F^J'i^rit-anuided. 
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conceals , ihfertl read ful. sposbl' 
do tails Of 'an “ex tynnOla rM 
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I Stop Press List : | 

I ! Newspapers are news, And biioks about news-J 
I papers are news. Certainly this has b een 0U M 
/ experieqre vvjth The Press We Deserve, edited by;| 
I ' ^icn a rd Bostctti . published two weeks ago, £| 
Papers and wnjnfenlators bn wdio ; 

1. ;. televlsjbn .have got- very'-hot under 1 , the collar- 35 - Jj 
. I . .. . forceful critique of con temporary joUrnaJis^’ 

l ; '.'And some of our other recent hotiks have 
■K attracthig a good deal of a uen t ion. Dublin 
l: w ;comed Jack B. Yeats ; A Biography, by 
' I * Tyle, £5 5s, and Skye welcomed Skye by 
.I . ^Coopor. £3 l0s. Needless to say.' readers of 
uii ( ,pwi:: ^ho World .will find 
■ I, !ly !ep tertaining' ^ricl informative. . 


ifurs in the State Department, 
k Hamis h Hamilton, £5 5s. 

[on‘ 0, amply mi p Ul 
Lon amply) detailed niusier. 
i authoritative, and totally 
; book makes its appear- 
London at a wryly apposite 
in the tnimedime after- 
of' a warlike move in Ameri- 

,mp policy by. th . e P«-*-L 

on bis own initiative as t oin- 
.m-Chief of the armed loivcs 
Republic, without more than 
jl consultation with his Seere- 
of Stale or his Secretary of 
a. and without any pnor 
Mion at all to the Congress, 
ritfi, under the Constitution ol 
Hulled Slates, is reserved the 
go lo make or not to make war 
ibi another (In this cuse neutral) 
*1- 

4 for recent American policies 
jiantegy in South-East Asia as 
reader of Mr. Achcson’s 
H on Indo-China who is not 
uisnember the events of 1950- 
«hm American support of the 
amounted to 40 per cent of 
r budget and the end was still 
ten Phn, might easily imagine 
m reading an account of Mr. 
ft involvement in Vietnam, 
situations ”, reported Mr. 
ffldy of the Department of 
lilts Secretary in 1950, “ have 
tf snowballing.” 

main reason, however, why 
heion's record of his twelve 
■ ihe State Department is 
us well as' historically impor- 
(blits picture of the working 
(dip, in the foremost country 
fc world, between the President 
la Secretary of fhate (i.e.. for 
fi Affairs). Mr. Achcsnn modi- 
fee commonly accepted notion 
Wderit Elsenhower left foreign 
XRtirely to John Foster Dulles 
lit reminder thnt in Ihe early 
bof bis first administration (say 
1954) foreign policy depended. 
Ton the retrenching decisions 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
P Humphrey: Dulles's rcsiil- 
“rationalization of necessity", 
* shape of mnsslve nuclear 
■to to acts of .Soviet aggres- 
'Pwe b5ng for a buck}, earns 
jyrowu that “ as a policy it was 
outniqded when enun- 
profoundly disturbing to 
wand to our relations with 
• During the latter part of the 
i administration, too. it often 
w Americtins as wall us to 
of the world, as il .Secretary 
tew McNamara carried 
**wll' in the President's deci- 
r foreign policy than did his 
^ of State. • • 

S JMch modifications il is still 
[|niB that.daririg the past fifty 
J>t so most Presidents huve 
lfl en ii char ? e of United States 
themselves-- Wilson, 
gteV Kennedy— -relecatinc to 


1 



critical winter ot l vs/ . 

nn • a (.ertain it is. and not to Americans 

1 1*11 W1 O H J C 4 W AA1*AT O 1^17 only, that General Marshall's special 

■ ■ Lllliail 3 OCvI cldi Y 4Ua,lly ° r disci P [in cU wisdom, his 

■*“ m W ^ ^ ^ ^ J unswerving loyalty to the President, 

his total dedication to the best 
interests not only of the great Rcpub- 
^ J. ^ lie but nf the whole comity of nations, 

■ 1 I I VI I f-* and his unnssuming personal dignity 

H- me w constituted a combination of the 

classic Roman virtues remarkable in 
. .... . f ... . the hierarchy of tho Western world 

appointment in 1944 to succeed Hull. 1 niju. J* wtaunj ha^narsu j lirinB H half-century well furnished 

lh “' ,™d “arf. We m.” hop e ihV iho »n- . ^ .lutsiondioB tHiison^ties Trao 

the President would bo — or perhaps fully casual limner is reserving thal it is also that in the ruemoffs or MJ. 
woi] Id continue to be— as they express «l sparkling personality for a full-length Truman and now ot Mr. Acneson tlie 
it "his own Secretary of Stale”, a portrait later. most heartfelt recognition Of those 

most misleading phrase. The President .- /A lfnne „ v » reat qurt'ities of mind and spirit is 

cannot he Secretary of Slate; il is PrtMiil at Ihe C n til ion (Alfonso X „hundantly apparent. Yet to many 
inherently impossible in the nature of of Spain once said that if he hud thoughtful readers of Prexeni at. the 
both positions. What he can do, and been w present he Would have given Creadon a prime interest, throUgh- 

lias often done with unhappy results. - ....... f < .. 

is to prevent anyone else being Secre- 
tary of Stole. 


.-s General Marshall, whom he first 
served and later succeeded in Ihe 
Department nf Slate; 

The iiiiimL-iii he entered a room every- 
one in it fell his presence. It was a 
orikmg .mil communicated force. His 
figure conveyed intensity, which his 
voice, tow. staccato, and incisive, 
reinforced. It compelled respect. It 
'prcatl ,i wjiise of authority and of culm. 

It was Marshall's habit, when some 
niL-L-iing was engaged in " kicking a 
■problem around ", to say : ** Don’t 
fight the problem, gentlemen. (Decide 
il! " When Harvard gave him an 
honorary degree. President Cona ill’s 
citation described Marshall as “ an 
American to whom freedom owes an 
enduring dehi of gratitude, a soldier 
and statesman whose ability and 
character brook only one comparison 
in the history of our nation". Mr. 
Achesun. concurring in the view that 
" no other American in our history 
can he imagined who could have 
taken over command from General 
Washington at Valley Forge”, adds 
that il was. indeed, an act of God 
that made General Marshall chief 
udviser to the President and head of 
the State Department " in the no less 
critical winter of 1947". 

Certain it is. and not to Americans 
ET only, that General Marshall's special 
lr qualify of disciplined wisdom, his 
7 unswerving loyalty to the President, 
his total dedication to the best 
interests not only of the great Repub- 
lic but of the whole comity of nations, 
and his unussuming personal dignity 
constituted a combination of the 
classic Roman virtues remarkable in 


file Creator some useful hints for the 
hetier ordering of the universe) is 


out the narrative of the seven years 
of Mr. Ache-son's tenure of the offices 


not a ‘'portrait” of Mr. Truman, of Under-Secretarv and then Secre- 
Fnglishmen may rccnll that the same h j s j n some sense, as any memoirs tary of State under Mr. Truman’s 
sort of thing was said about Mr. must be (and as Morning and Noon direction, will be focused on tlio rela- 
M acini 1 Ian’s appointment of Sir Alec was for his earlier years), n sd'f-por- tionship between these two men. 
Douglas-Home, who turned out lo be trail of its author: a man of style T he student of politics will be 
one of the best Foreign Secretaries of and a man of feeling, forcible but niain | y concerned with the formal 
tho cent ury. urbHiic ; an aristocratic, sometimes an and functional relationship that was 

Mr Acheson's first hundred pages .■imooratic, developed between a Secretary of 

■« r»*du voted to “The Years of I.carn- fo ‘ ,ls ^ knowing when they Stn(e ^ a Pre5ident 0 f the United 

are devoted to ine rears oi ». «* « musl bt> suffered ; generoiiR In appre- S , ates . comeihlna which ha s always 

ing '• : and during his years as Assist- duljun iin d austere in dispraise ; | s today (pfrhaps partfcularly). 

ant Secretary under Roosevelt judicious (hut with the humanity of ftn j w j|j n i W nys be, a matter of grave 
M 94 1-1945) the narrative of events, those great jurists Louis Brpndeis, as concem for its n-syits, not only to 
as Mien from Foggy Bottom— Lend- whose law clerk he started work, of Ami , r i ca hut also to tho rest of the 
Lease, aid to Russia, econpniie war- Felix Frankfurter. Ins devoted friend. workJ Q . after pagfli thxpugh 
fare (deadlocks broken in Sweden, of Oliver Wendell Holmes, their cr j s j s n f ter crisis, we find evidence 
Switzerland, Spain, For lugalJ.F-A.O.. communal paragon); witty, Shrewd, here of lhe jmimnte and understand- 
U.N.R.R.A., Bretton Woods,, the perspicacious ; resolute in adversity j ng C00 pe ra tio n between the two ; in 
evolution of a bipartisan , fore ten and disdainful of political a™ (« HppraJsal.'in deliberation, In prepariJ- 
nnhey- constantly, if unemphatically. which from 1951 to 1954 he nod a ■ ,j 0ll (domestic as well , as mter- 
' illustrates the steady improvement bellyful, even bv American sftan- nalio n B |) for action, and Anally , in 
«r (he machinery (and the men to dards) ; endowed with apparently (he exegul j on 0 f American foreign 
mind it) for keeping the President inexhaustible stamina antler a per- p^y The mobilized talents pf the 
well advised arid the Congress well sistently grinding burden ot worx, Department (j n particular its’ 

informed on matters of immediate or usually at high -tension— tension , j» o]icy planning Corrimlttee) and of 
imminent concern to the foreign Mr. Acheson ohee ^ remarked tn |( R representatives abroad contribute 
oolicie-. of the United States. unuthcr content. Is bad ror neopie, lD t h e formulation of the 

-n.' wh - n i n Aueust 1945, after with weak nerves, but vary lutlfi js advice to the President; 

rhus when n 8» ■ ... d ever accomplLshed without it . p 9ch . punctiliously respected, tho 

a very brief return to Pp a “ J* , Prewar at ihe Creation is not a por- essential difference between their two 
subsequent to the new lra ii gallery; it is history, as recafied r oles: not for nothing did Mr. 

mistaken decision to end Lena- Qne nnoriuh pars magna fait ; and Truman keep a plaque- on his desk. 
Lease. Ihe author accepted Mr. Tru- ^ aJ , ed in m rec0 ghitlon that " the reading, ” The buck stops here.” The 
man's summons to return to tne e j ement of self-justincalion could not President repaid this loyalty with an 
State Department ns undef-Secre- bg oXC | Ut j ei j •• i The panorama of equally absolute' loyalty; m return , 


direction, will be focused on tlio rela- 
tionship between these two men. 

The student of politics will be 
mainly concerned With the formal 
and functional relationship that was 


fools gladly, but knowing when they 
musl be suffered ; generous In appre- 
ciation and austere in dispraise; 


State and a President of the United 
Slates; something which h&ji always 
been, is today (perhaps particularly). 


t-iuuoii »mi ■ heen, is today tpernaps particularly;, 

judicious (hut with the humanity of anil w m n ivvnys be, a matter of grave 
those great jurists Louis Brgndeis, as concenii f or j te resglts, not only to 
whose law clerk he -started work, of Am o rica but also to the rest of the 


Felix Frankfurter, his devoted friend, 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, their 
communal paragon); witty, iihrewd, 

* ■ . n I h fiRtunaiK; 


concern, for its results, not only to 
America blit also to the rest of the 
world. Op page after page, through 
crisis after crisis, we find evidence 


rjv Kennedy--rele gating to 
of State (whether Lan- 
^ntas of Rusk) the duty of 
W men- mto effect (or, In the 
aad Cordell Hull. 
|Zy* : * mimense prestige with 


Jresi# v 

: acceptance by . 
of his more daring ! 
Loolidge, Hoover : and 
J. oy contrast (is U a coin- 
% were aU Repuh- 
;f™ribering Theodore ■ 
leapt herivljy 
mandab(y * 0 , on the State 
'^Od none of tjiem. in 
wl. issues, more Than , 
itiHuP despile Mr,. , 
for the early ‘ 
anyway, will 

oariy siagev 
‘.Spy; OnTU' arid ihe; 
.^Critical swullow- 
W* Ena that, after 

jU-^atcd Anglo- 

Jfn>: ln 1,956 (“ if it 
J; tiiddne;lhen ’twere. 
quickly ■*,: wrote- '. 
f?fI^aD)!i af tar thp first-, 
i hft was), ,hp scpL 
rr^y w Oovisrttfy for.’; 
jjr.''- ’* : " . f- t ! 

of approach ! 
Jfonafujj l mgy repeat ' 


The Great 
Port 

A passago through 
New York 

by James Morris 

’’He in iiit>h-rtpiril<'<]. willy, vivid, 
hymimthirlit-, inquisitivi?, <-iil«r|)riHlng 
... Is llu< hiiitk tun cnjoj'iihlu fur iln 
Kiihji-ci in* is ihnt a |iTU|icislPi’ouHly 
unTair rummnm mi n it :it-crjiint that 
in hi ariitfs Mi fl»u I limit, so hnncmly 
in km'piuu with Muitik’s other 
iirmlcM. . . V" Mon-us Cunliffy, New 
Snrirty. Ilhisli-ati-fl with 22 
pluilriRi-Hiihfi by Albert Bi-Iva. 46/- 

Exploring 

Wales 

by William Condry 

"Hp covitn I’iicli county - its 
Inpngniphy. its history nnd 
prahistiiry nml imtural liisLory, its 
ft -Ik I om - with mmnrkuble 
Ihomupflmran. . . . Thin in n 
bnautlfully writtmi and hmuiti hilly 
ill uk trnUil intrrprotDtion of Wali’8." 

- lirian VeHPy-FiUgPrald, 
ftlnnitighttni Post. With 29 
photographs. 46/- 

Power and 
Society in 
Contemporary 
Peru 

by Francois Boumcaud 

r, ^uil insight and po net rating 
observation. His long residonae in 
Fei-U has given him an appreciation 
of the nuances of politics and the 
subtleties of social gradings in a way 
which the historian, relying mainly 
. on written Rourcos, cannot hope to 
emulate." - Ahniair ffcmtsssy, 
7]itcrhalionnl Affairs (of tha Fianch 
edition). Translated by Paul 
Stcvoiifton. Willi 3 maps. . 70/- 


Selected 
Letters 
of Theodore 
Roethke 

edited by Ralph, j. Mills, Jr 

"The book m welcome and Its pvornll 


Mr. Acheson ohee remarked in 
unnthcr context, "is bad for people 
with weak nerves, but vary llltta is 
ever accomplished without it".' 

Present ut lhe Creation s not a por- 


ks representatives abroad contribute 
smoothly to the formulation of the 
Secretary’s advice to the President;/ 
Each : punctiliously respected.; tho 
essential difference between their two 


man's summons to return to tne 
State Department as Undef-Secre- 


photographa . .. i 80/- 

The Visit 

poems by Ian Handlfon . 

"Tliough it. in not. a long bpok, '//i« 
Visit provides a oqnip]ata and 


reaaing, me du«h Biups ucm. T'v : ■ 

Presideirt repaid this loyalty with an . aarisiying of unuahal ■ - 

equally absolute loyalty fit return;, tatemirity. . . , The book s* a whole la 

.nn un/lniiStJv] and romarkahle v 


5 in a position - fi aruc h Henry Wallace, ienaior (Mr. Acheson is n canaracrinoj, io oc . . 

foundation of :fha. : O^'P.-K-Wi*. I# i jj jwj. ^iti- 
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belwcw 1 n c? W 

^ S «jj; ar y ° n r of 
Stale,, and Jaquary 16, 1953, when - Lj 

the Democrkis, after twenty, years in . H( 
office, handed oyer the conduct of lvj 
affairs to dib' Republican admini- ; , 0 
strut ion ofpresident Eisenhower, : A , 


of 'Pygmailion 


IS 

li 


-SZitchei from Life-* teen almost as jnlinritu: as That btr Mr ; .Ache S qn .almost +n ^amhetype oi u flie tfleS ^iiibureh. . 

• imMebtois • ofowfty men Harlpch and President tbc Wd)»ri^;.i{iid t^aed 

ouSes m the Kennedy). Senator Tom ConpaUy. Harvard, puiacian/ urinwcMtata, : la-tye^r." : . to) 

iArt Vhumaa Senator Variden-^' Hnrriman. 'Carlisle Huniejsine. belying • ' *' 

Konrad Luke Ba»l..»t.d adcao mort frl.ada Mf, frurn^n, a: jgaji.. 


present narrative: . 

Robert Scbuman, . Senator. Vatican-. Ham man. Cai 
berg Sir Winston Church m, Konrad Luke Battle. an< 


iwaSirWinston Churchill, Konrad Luke Battle, ana a cmwo more ^ 

'StaSp "SaTMarsbalM* 
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Kc-iss.uc^^k 
^ introduce J by ^ 
Cameron Hazlclunst 

THE 


wiird ami the prceintl. Mr. Adicsnns 
first impression wa* rue on led oil 
April 30. I*J45 in a Idler in his son: 


RIGHTS 
by Winston S., 
L Churchill J 

x. 3th y 


MARLOWE 
Echoes of 
Celandine 

‘A very superior tlirillcr 
indeed, beautifully 
written* new statesman 
‘The educated man's 
James Bond’ spectator 


TIic new Preside nl ii.i-, done all cxccl- 
enl job. II so happened that iwn days 
before President konse veil's death I had 
a long meeting with Mr. Truman and 
/or (lie first time gut a dclinile impres- 
sion. 1 1 was a very good impression. 
He is slrjiglnJurward. decisive, simple, 
entirely honest. He ol course has (lie 
limitations upon liis judgement and 
wisdom thni the limiihiiuns of his 
experience produce, but I think Hint 
he will learn fast and will inspire cun- 
ndenco. It seems to me a blessing that 
J 1 ® « the President and nor Henry 
Wallace [who had been considered For 
the Vice- Presidency in Mr. Roosevelt's 
last term]. 

Events were lo prove (his- an extra- 
ordinarily perceptive appreciation 
and a prescient forecast, and by the 
end of Mr. Acheron's narrative his 
not already informed readers will 
surely endor.se the admirable analysis 
of '‘The President's Contribution ” 
which forms part of his seventy -sixth 
and last chapter, an epilogue entitled 
“Retrospection in Tranquility On 
the personal side, 

as only those dose lo him knew, Harry 
S Truman wns two men. One was the 


s hy President Truman and his Sic re - 
i tary of Stale, was first and Foremost, 
of course, the interest of the United 
States. Yet during their years of inti- 
mate association in (lie conduct of 
their country's inlet national affairs 
(1945-1952) it is not too much to say, 
in retrospect, of the United States 
that “their shoulders held the sky 
suspended ", If Mr. Acheson was not 
in every case the initiator, lie was 
actively "present at the creation " of 
a series of heroically expansive 
developments in America's Foreign 
policy : the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, the International Bank, the so- 
called "Truman Doctrine" which 
put the United Stales into the Eastern 
Mediterranean, the Marshall Plan for 
restoring the economies of Western 
Europe, the intervention in Korea, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, and half-a-dozen more. Among 
the failures was the attempt, with 
General Marshall's great prestige as 
leverage (Mr. Acheson acting as his 
backstop in Washington) to compose 
the differences between the Kuomin- 
tang and the communist regimes and 
to establish a united and viable 
China in the aftermath of the defeat 
of Japan, In the light of Mr. 
Acheron's account of those yeurs of 
determined effort it is ironical to 
remember that in the vindictive. 


. i- i 


New 

translation of 
f 'Magister Ludi' by \ 
• Richard & Clara Winstonl 

HERMAIMlSr 


n ubile figure— peppery, sometimes bel- Acheson’s account of those yeurs of 
gcrent, often didactic, the “givc-etn determined effort it is ironical to 
licit Hurry. The other was the patient, remember that in the vindictive 
modest, considerate, and appreciative McCarthyite dftvs nrecedinu anH fnt 

pathetic in any private worry or sorrow. Sj , , White House, the Demo 
This wns the “ Mr. President " we knew cr „ c administration was common!) 


and loved. . , .Mr. Truman's methods 
reflected the basic integrity of his own 
character. He could have said of them 
what Mr. Lincoln said of his: " I desire 
to so conduct the at lairs of this admini- 
stration that if, at (he end ... I have lost 
every other friend on earth.. I shall have 
at least one friend left, and that Friend 
shall be down in-uric of nw 

Mr. Truman, God bless him, has 
several hundred million friends. 

The public interest, as envisaged 


cratic administration was commonly 
referred to as “ the Trumnn- Acheron- 
Dexter White-Alger Hiss regime", 
with a special degree of obloquy for 
the Secretary of State as “ the man 
who lost us China ". After one par- 
ticularly vituperative catalogue of 
Btich allegations Elmer Davis of 
C.B.S. (well known to us in London 
during the war years) was moved to 
complain in a letter to The Washine- 
ton Post that " Mr. Nixon [then 
Vice-President] is holding out on tis. 


:- He forgot lo say that it was this same 
L. Acheson that shot Lincoln." 

^ Those who remember those ugly 
' days— the victimization of honour- 
r able officers like John Carter Vincent 
s Philip C. Jessup, and John Puton 
■ Davies; the demoralization of [lie 
: Foreign Service under .Senator Mv- 
, Carthy's paranoiac persecution and 
: Secretary Dulles’s pusillanimity in his 
p staff’s defence— will lind Mr. Ache- 
sons references to the whole sorry 
business precise, disdainfully curl, and 
generally deflationary: “The fore- 
going summary of I95()’ s sliumcful 
and nihilistic orgy exaggerates its 
effect upon us. Our minds were 
occupied with great problems and 
our time with equally great efforts to 
nieet them." Rut he does not spare 
those right-wing Senators— Bridges, 
Jenner, Taft, Wherry ("the Nebraska 
undertaker ”), and others — who hur- 
ried to turn the McCarthy witch- 
hunt to party advantage and allied 
themselves with what John Duncan 
Miller of The Times called “the 
revolt of the primitives again st intel- 
ligence*'. 

Similarly, he is specific in docu- 
mentation of the background to that 
sentence in a press conference on 
January 25, 1950 — “ I do not intend 
to turn my back on Alger Hiss 
which was for years to hang like an 
albatross round his political neck ; 
but he does not labour it. As for Mr. 
Acheson’s opinion of Mr. Truman's 
successor and his own (John Foster 
Dulles), he Is much loo courteous lo 
offer one. But a couple of pages of 
dry description near die L *nd of the 
chapter entitled “ Election Summer ” 
(1952) and a couple more which open 
chapter seventy-four, " Changing the 
Guard ", may be recommended to 
students of delicate implication. 

Present at the Creation has, , 
inevitably, provoked comparison with 
other ambitious memoirs of the his- 


: lory of our time If ;» u 

distinction ; it i s better nL-” 1 * 
l he later volumes of t? 11 ^ 

SJtaSs 

"'8, Ills mire- 

KaTiVsl 

solemnity, 6 tellor is never tinged 

One of the most enjoyable tfiu 
(eristics of Mr. Acheson's 2ft 
aptitude for the aphoristic genera 
lion, Many of these strike a 
mon note: that of an impervj 
sometimes impatient, perhaps alt 
authoritarian temper. Nor is ft, 
fact, a false note. The elder si 
man, the oracle of Georgetown, 
not today conceal from his wide f; 
normally attentive) acquaintance 
profound, forcibly argued and 11 
articulate contempt for the gt. 
ments now In office In practically 
country you like to name; and 
particular for the foreign policies 
his own, despite the fact that Pa 
dent Nixon, like his predecessor, 
known to call on him from lime 
time for advice. One wonders'- 
that advice Is ; whether it Is, or 
be, taken. It Is a melancholy | 1 - 
tlint the man who with ft 
Trumnn, during " those perils* 
puzzling times T ' to which (hit L. 
bears abundant and iHumiia 
ing witness, effected such a "I 
expansion ” to the horizons of U 
Stutes foreign policy, should * 
contemplate the possibility ttut 
mighL be “ present at the 
lion". 


The Glass 
.Bead Game, 

V 60s V 


Junc25f^W 
Y'- Winner of the ^ 
Ussishkin Prize — ' 
. 40,000 sold in Israel 
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To the Editor 


over “Gcroation ” with 
i in gogland and the 
found It useful, to 
the poem, to poin out 
ihiihaclic ", though dearly an 
I'ffi a near homonym. 
■■ 

ashes to ashes : v ie 

f ilial •' Frescn reeulls l lie 
r !hkh Eliot loved, ol the dolce 
» theses rosn novella ";an.l 
Ommel .was a rich woman 
i\*asn'i there, or isn i there, a 
jij Cammell l.aird?) aiul dial 
Kn finds it as hard to gel mlo 
, camel lindsiltoget through 
25 cm llnrlicr in the poem. 
0 f the reference two lines 

fiii '■ (towering )« dus • ,hc . Bnm ? 

iriggers oil memories ol 
.jnJihe thirty pieces of diver; 
foraquist " suggests i-ntf 1 'sli 
f-lJrn and twist" or might be 
ImJ to suggest the won 
& and "von Kulp’ might 
i tiiher the Latin phrase men 
„ mure plausibly the idea or n 
rtose sexual appetite ' gulp- 

Uni i hint that it is merely fan- 
Ii 9 follow up such clues. *1 lie 
wel. like Eliot, too subtle to 
'l-of-hunioun labels, deprived 
names, has In his use of pro- 
jam is poetry to lean very hard 

t0 1 suggestlvcnc’vS. 

i G. S. FRASER. 

^nily of f.eicosler. 


futurist Art and 
Theory ’ 

i, the review of my hook, 
tin ml Theory (April .HI), a 
v of : points arc raised that ro- 
ll serious mhunderstnndingN of 
tfotols It is suggested that " the 
' w«eption of 1 dynamism * " is 


Frrrjoh Fauvcs ”, If the reviewer 
Wop to the next page (n.42i, lie 
H hie noted that the Fundamental 
m between the two points of 
» dearly enumerated. It Is 
ran* that the Fauvcs' vision was 
ferf on the past," and that 
twite die Fhturists, regarded 
salJie as n dual symbol ■ • a 
|[wuty and a curse’". Ot 
ft lumping together of such dis- 
and lufenlH ns Muti-v. 
Vlarhlnok, Dornin, Jairy, Ac., 
tabel of Fnuvism i s far From 
The nniclt-necded clari- 
. 1|K Fnuvc esthetic teemed 

•JJ °t place in u book on 
l -4M_lhc label is u convenient 
■j tWi ariMtraiy on his part, huw- 
out Van Gogh and the 
( p .. a * Possible guides or 
wr the Futurists, when the 
in fact one of the many 
French amt 
Rprrtsionists I t exiremety 
S-Mn Ihe Italian artists 
Bbal11 wlinl was 
'■ftSiS Dresden expressionist 
W'°" ^ other hand, not 
« jperewsJdns j n Italian 
.HJAAtfwas well known i» 
bk Jn. e^t-'hlc in his 
Pointed out on pp. 42, 5'i 

ft"* n ! a ' ldin a seems al 
f. evicwer s comentron 
BS2 J- “w lo think that 
SS S,L* nd profited by Syn- 
Uj^Painiingg. by Braque and 

^ e * ore they 
I?. ■ *' Perhaps the equally. 


The Living on. 
V the Dead J 


^ 3Ss. ' 



Editing Dickens 

kt S lr, Ti am SQrr > ,ba l Mr. Simon 
Nowell-Smith’s exposillou 0 f the prob- 
lems fading the editor of Dickens (June 
.4) tends 'to come down against the use 
of manuscripts as copy-texts. What 
• have British textual scholars got against 
manuscripts ? Surely one cannot ovor- 
emphasize- the authority , of iiwhat the 
: author wrorc (as ' opposed to what 1 lie 
was prepared to put up with in print! 
and sorely, the facts of. textual trans- 
Kvf J «« r«quti*e a surviving manuscript 
that waS used a s pr inter’s copy to fie 
taken qs the Basis of a defluith/c 

•SSSS 1 L t 0a " ^ 8h °wn that the maim- 
script Jias in some Arranlinn^l «... 


Pound (from Mr. Bridson's programme), 
Tennyson, Masefield u nd De la More, 
p^aa Thomas, T. S. Eliot, Vernon Wat- 
kins, Edith Sitwell, and -pools as young 
as Brian Patten. All these poets were 
recorded by the B.B.C., -although com- 
mercial undertakings subsequently 
recorded some of them. 

I do. nqt know to whut extent the 


certainly n n«d for Hie work described 
by Mr. Roberts to continue after 1700. 
Tho administration of English cathe- 
drals declined sharply in the curly uinc- 
century and around the years 
j S33-1849 they came under heavy 
attack by such authors as John Peace 
{Apology for Cathedral Service, 1839) 
and Robert Wblston (Cathedral Trusts 
and their fulfilment, 1849 j. Is it pos- 
sible, on present showing, to trace every 
tide published during this . vital and 
interesting century dealing with ccclc- 
siastical matters in England, from 
cathedral library records ? I hope so. 

And why are the slips mentioned by 
Mr. Roberts kept in the British 
Museum? Not every scholar and re- 


debt to them is very great and I u 
very grateful lo them. 

PAUL YEATS-EDWARD& 
59 Hoathcrdeane Road, HigbM 
Southampton. 

Proper Names i 
Poetry 


uno v * l, v rr esi^ni me J a«m>iiir nna re- 

Urb.C. ever destroyed recordings of scarc h worker can get to London, let 
roata ; whal is auite clear is that hm tnr alone obtAln a Rrhi.k \a. 


the 1* 9 °' to clear is that but for 

i hft B-B.C,we wou Id be unlikely lo have 
116 any recordings of Yeats at all. The 
nU. Corporation originated or discovered 
75 ? ncl preserved a vast number oE rccord- 
rmi mgs of writers, many of . them made 
“5 yfars before lhe people concerned were 
at all iwell known. It -was For many 

K. - 


alone obtain a British Museum reader’s 
tidket. Surely the slips could be printed 
and published lo book form ? There 
s another aspect on the collecting of 
titles in cathedral libraries. From ex- 
perience gained when uuderluking rc- 
woffc for. my bibliography or) 
Engbah church music. I suspect that not 
all cathe^a.1 authorities and atiihore 


is in some exceptional wav . * e “,-™ , n, yo r H&n [zatlqn urlhe world «ii cainei^ail authorities and authors 
Identity with the literary work un ij - n g Ttus work seriously ; and 'vribng for them are aware of (he law of 
d. . Such forfeiture : might be u 0QS , -|. D ? circumstances should whereby one copy of every 


’ toe literary work 

‘ f Qrf elture might be 
i ooCu r wl (h Ten nyxo n or Balzac, 

M Ponied .prqofs 


considering the orcumstances we should deposit, whereby one copy of every 
be grateM rather than critical. . “‘A. tract, pamphlet, Ac., must bylaw 

A mqre important point is flint for deposited in the British Museum. I 
nuM Af A/,..,! have In. my oossess nn u nh n inn»», n 


A paagniflcdnt novel by 

Mervyn Jones 

;‘Viyid and convincing . 
vJbdots ceU nS 8omieibipg ; 

• fnterwdftg'abput'stalS 

Btid his tiin^s’ observer' 

...j; ,, i, 


m w ^ uromvvwiere sound arebives must represent all 

^ -frPrti. ' Categories of broadcasting, now of 
- slripL ^' 8 ^ 6 - ^ anu-nianu- course Inelqdiug television. . While the 

? ■ ^ . 1 Interest of commercial compan ies makes 

' i value of primer’s thld wo& perhaps less vital rtiairif once 

• a only tilt Where it has Iint mr- • was ' would . be cons(ructite if your 

vlvcd, but oven Here there is sedoe for- ^ther thari regrettifla 

•feonfialon. " '.tie blurb : on iKI. l^rpcordiilgj.presSed the Govern men t 


.. — • - in me oniian 

htooeura., I have another little boofc 
out after the birth of ihc 
British National Bibliography, also 
about a -cathedral choir— again, no copy 
tfif Mtish Museum, poes 
not this Und of thing call for a fuff- 
scale ceatr^l catalogue of cathedral lib- 




, : Hatbqnld ; Turri^ 

'■BA 


I .. i .* l . ¥OS me i«r . "AKRjjK.' vj me ropes rarael, published bv . Proper name 

'y discmyctfLl B R^Sif u - Wf ' atc '- Jf °‘ U ' P - c p detjy fyylew, 21 Earls Court Henry Deph^m in 158! ? or the aoony- rectlve comedy 
S ^slSSF flE?^ r ir BnuScni?l ’ " L ’ f<>r t ,Lorfd 9 n, t SAy.5 N . S-l'-,, • ^ . njou* Punlan iract The Children of the > ® «ther dt 

-V-' in •• '■ •/ !!yiF5* to be in the possession 1 W advanocW 


Sir, --f was particularly Interested 
Professor Fit Nor’s Oxford lecture I 
tod in your Issue of Mny 21, of 
remarks on Yvor Winters’s chat* 
ization of tho use of proper natr 
T. S. Eliot’s “ Gdrontlon " as % 
of “ pseudo-reference sugses^m 
plot, a background of Inforroalipn ; 
the characters named which tno- 
does not, in fact, give, but merely ^ w 
tcasingly to the reader’s Inwgjaiwd 
For logicians, proper nante 4 
or designate, but have na coraol 
In fact, for most educated .fta 
number of proper . names, saV 
Caesar, 4 polio, connote all lb 
remembers or feels about Trow! 
or Apbllo: and such names,, 
might be called "sacred nam». 
aer off a range of responsei, wtw 
be “ stock responses " in I. A. Kirtb 
sense, but are. not therrfore vgJp 
Troy, a9 it were, is shorthand for el 
human strife ; Caesar forthe «oi 

■ of the strong, wise, and sometimes ( 
less rnler; Apollo for, amonl , r 
things, the hard, formal, and ma* 
element in poetry. Mr. 1 Auden ca« 
in a recent series of/gMlw * 
couplets called Sltbrir, ho^ hsnd 
ped the modem port is by titf /*»; 
such "sacred names-’" hie no r 
sacred, no longer trigger off r« 
responses. 

•; Proper names, Jn early 
rectlve comedy and domic JWfpft 
in a rather dtiferent wav ing 


f : 

!• a 


m 

I 

$ 
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iimutrtfaclory label of "Synthetic 
t un«m is responsible for this In 
accord with the distinguished precedent 
set especially by Burr and others. Syn- 
thetic Cubism was taken to include the 
synthetic or conceptual elements, present 
from the beginning in the Cubist pic- 
tures of Picasso and Braque which they 
used with increasing boldness in the 
winter of 1911-12. This led to the in- 
trodiielinu ol letters, words, and oilier 
bits of conventionul reulity into ihcir 

wmks. result ing in the famous collages 
and pit piers tulles of 1912-13. Thill 
Boccioni grasped the import of this 
Cubist trend is hnuighl out in the linal 
version of his " Slati d’uninio: Gli 
Addii " (plate 81 ). wliieh Apollinaire 
praised mi l-chriiury 7. 1912. parlk'ularly 
for its use of numerals in the manner of 
Picas mi tp. llfi). An even more signi- 
licanl proof of Boccioni's awareness of 
Synthetic Cubism is of Ltnirse his T eeh- 
nirtil Manifesto of Tnlnnst Sculpture, ns 
pointed out on pp. l2fi-7. The mani- 
festo is dated April II. 1 9 1 2. hut pro- 
bably wus not published until the 
summer months. Its conception goes 
back to Boccioni’s slays in Paris dur- 
ing February and March of 1912. as is 
suggested in a letter and other contem- 
porary accounts tp. 164). 

So fur as iny having *' failed lo see 
(the Futurists') real indebtedness to the 
’ analytical ’ methods of early Cubism ” 
goes. I t/ui only call the reviewer’s 
.mention to the extensive discussion of 
the extremely complicated relationship 
between Futurism and Cubism (in all its 
phases) given especially in Chapters 8 
through 13. Here an almost day-by- 
day account of the different moments 
i*i the encounter between the Italian and 
French artists is presented, and the 
I : u In ri st s' debt to analytic and Synthetic 
Cubist meiiHxk is analysed in consider- 
able detail. Indeed, the clarification of 
this relationship was one of the main 
objects of my study, and this intention 
can scarcely he piisscd, even by the most 
casual reader. 

The reviewer's exception lo my dullni- 
tion of the Cubism of Picasso and 
Braque as positing "at bottom nn ideal 


imii ploy ing “ a revolutionary manner of 
representing objects and space -which 
included the element of time" (p. 1 25), 
seems extremely puzzling. It is by now 
a commonplace that flic reconciliation 
of these seemingly paradoxical oppo- 
sites underlies the modern idealist 
; is ion of men like Cdzannc. Ltfgcr, 
Brancusi, Matisse, and of course Picasso 
and Braque, as well as Apollinaire und 
others, granting naturally important 
individual differences. While some of 
the nietliPiN employed hy Picasso and 
Braque were similar to those of the 
l uimisls, Cf’ieir ends were diametrically 
opposed. 

Nowhere in Hie bonk is it suggested 
that Pic a siii and Braque were affected 
hy Futurism prior in 1912; on the con- 
trary, on page 59 it is concluded Ihul 
“ their development followed a very 
isolated course in these curly years . 
On the other Imnd, “ their tangential 
followers-- Gtei/cs, Met/inger, I. tiger, 
Dchiimuy, and others, eagerly received 
the Tet luiital Manifesto of Painting 
v. hen it appeared, because its explicit 
statement* bolstered their own still un- 
certain efforts which derived in part from - 
similar social and philosophical convic- 
tions ". Here reference is made to the 
Unanimist spirit which prevailed among 
this group »p. 59 n. 31; this has been 
distuned at greater length by me in an 
article (Art Journal, XX XVII [/ 3. Spring 
191.9, p. 258-ftS). 

For the record il should be noted 
that although my book originated as a 
doctoral dissertation, it was 
•* reworked and much expanded , but 
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. . ‘ pLr ” 8 *aown to be in the possession 

f Ip Oxford. And again, 
^ to book 

. - supplements. ; 

ri . otf oi°n/ tocW ng catatoibe slips 

"... •H^^f^ e -Bri[[sli_Muteuini* , 'ilinoit as 

I'C-jFrqjnyi W the fepoks from cajhe- 
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JWlicilh'g and Polishing Stones 

tHefcbert Scarfs . 32s 

guidance on. all aspects of .this ve^ry .. 
R^,popuJar. [lobby : (he nature of rocks and minerals 
suitable for polishing; locations for 
IfW^ng; equipment. • 


3*£ y ,,nlr * , r>'- dmriciicd hiuI only 
shyiily (.hanged and corrected. 

MARIANNE \V. MARTIN. 

pcpurlmenl of Fine Arts. New York 
University. N.Y, F0453, U.S.A. 

*? Our reviewer writes : - Professor 
Marianne Marlin’s loiter reveal, more 
mail her honk her misunderstand- 
ing iff other types of moilern painting 
Ilian that ol the Futurists, as well as 
n capacity for using specific icrms with- 
out appearing in .know wh.u they .ig- 
mly. Let me ileal witfi her objections 
separately. 

Ml Fiiuvisui and Futurism. The prin- 
eipLs of l auvian have been succinctly 
anil correctly dellncd by Jean Lcymaric 
ill Ins book on the subject (Geneva. 

as: "an equivalence of light und 
coiisti-uelion of space by colour : an all- 
over • illumination ’ of the list surface 
wit-limit illusionist modelling or chiaro- 
scuro; a line spareness of means; a 
total harmony between expression ti.e. 
emotive values) and decoration ti.e. 
balanced arrangement achieved by com- 
position) ". Professor Martin writes that 
" generally speaking, the Fnuve spirit 
can be de lined as an inversion of Ver- 
laine's Symbolist axiom lo * pax In 
nuance, rien tpie la t nnleitr ’ ", This is 
not so bad, hut why docs she then go 
on to claim llrsi that “ the most typically 
Fn uve expression “ is to be found “.in 
the wri lings of Alfred Jarry ", and next 
that the First Futurist Munifcslo 
"sounds Fnuve ’’ becnusc “Marinetti 
uses the image of young lions for him- 
self and his friends who escape from 
the past in automobiles nnd whom he 
exhorts lo ' assist er d la naissmwe du 
Centfiitiv ' -the traditional Greek sym- 
bol for animal desires and barbarism "? 
Unfortunately lor Professor Martin. 
Fuuvism hud nothing to do with cither 
" dynamism the zoo, the jungle, the 
I unit lie fringe or the racetrack. Where 
can she lind evidence oF “ animal 
desires and barbarism " in the lumi- 
nous Fa uve paintings of Matisse, 
Derain, Vlaminck. Braque or. Dufy ? 

(2) Synthetic Cubism. These far 
from " unsatisfactory" words have a 


matter what “ distinguished precedent" 
Professor Marlin may hove decided to 
follow in the writings of others wbo 
seem to understand us little of Cubism 
a. she herself, it is an incontrovertible 
fact because the pictures are (here to 
prove it that the changeover from the 
” analytical ” met hods of early Oibis/n 
to the " synthetic” procedure of late 
Cubism occurred as n result of the in- 
vent ion by Braque and Picassu or 
futpltrs colh's. That is lo say, after 
.September. 1912. Whereas before tlinl 
date Braque and Picasso nnalyaed nnd 
dissected flic appearance of objects to 
discover a set of forms which would 
add up to ihcir totality and provide the 
formal elements of a composition, after 
that date they found that they could 
begin hy composing with purely pic- 
torial elements [planes of colour, extra- 
neous materials, shaped forms) and 
gradually endow (hem through line nnd 
colour with an ohjeclivc significance. 
That is the essence of "synlhctic" 
t ubisin. 

(3) CtihMii .md Futurism. If Pro- 
fessor Martin hud understood this fun- 
damental change in Cubism and Realized 
when it occurred, she would have known 
that the Futurists could, only have drawn 
on the "analytical'’ type of Ciiblsn) 
in the winter of 1911-12. She now offers 


an inadequate explanation of hef 
muddled thinking by sayljig; "Syn- 
thetic Cubism was taken to include the 


adequate 
id tninkii 


saylpg: “Syn- 


ter .and his probaWe rolo 

lute. and so od. pJekehs «*ri M f, 
comedy, of : humours j trad) 1 i0D 
less obvious way. wji^ 
tike Bags took, Prtismff, VeartJ 
it seems to me. tlist &?!*!} 
of later and mortsbpW Wtnttid r 
like George Eltot or Henry^J 
stiff this suggeatlvpnWito 


iPpucfriQ series 
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stiff (his MggWtIvpUW;to » 
-sUghtiy har^er lo 
. Brook ail g od*«! veaand-wilj 
.to brook ; Isabel 
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fresh, jwa, green, ancTAffam 
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|^d(iction to a particular craft. While the 
is on li)ustraUon, the Wxt ejeariy 
W^[n$: the technical processes involved. _ 
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synthetic or conceptual elements, pre- 
sent from tilt beginning in the Cubist 
pictures of Picasso and Braque which 
they used with increasing boldness in 
the winter of 191 1-12," Tuis is to defy 
history, common sense and genera] 
usage. If Professor Martin proposes to 
' use familiar art-historical terms with a 
highly personal -meaning, sbe_ should 
provide her own eccentric definitions at 
the beginning of her book. ' 

M) Time. No element of “tliiie" is 
involved in the pictorial representation 
of reality as achieved hy Cdzanne, 
Matisse, Braque. Picasso,- Ldger :.or 
DeJailriay, . “Time” is only involved 
in the works of the Futurists and su^i' 
" kinetic ", painting as that of Duchamp;. 
That is why “their enqs wre'djairtetolc-, 
.ally opposed" to those of Braque and 
Picasso * whose pictorial iqeaqs they 
"tried to use for thfeir own punKrtes. but 
on Whose painting they bad no. reetprr- 
, • cal influence. ’ ' ' . . . ' - *•: T ' 1 *•' ' 

E.T. A. Hoffmann 

Sir^-It was beairlenfbg ib toad ypUr 
excellent frbnt-tw^^C»Mflom^n 
( m, May 21), with lu* ,wiM 
d hk reaflov 
• Jh 


jicnues nf il.iv -in il,iy living' 1 referred 
to by you, reviewer), >( is hiclily nues- 
Innuhle whether that basic tlnality 
averted in the title of Hie nr tick really 
exish with MulTiii .■ nn. This indeed is tli c 
nub: ilotlnijiMi did not sec l lie fantastic 
and the everyday as separate spheres; 
what he i e.i II > iiiirriiicii were the fan- 
la si km I malgro wills with which, for him, 

I he every day was itself rank. The .Same 
i ii n da niL'ii i.ii qtial ilic.it iun applies lo I lie 
view that Huff in.i mi's analysis was mcLi- 
be mw man as subject to 
' higher, si ipr.i- personal forces"; true, 
lie uiiide inecss.ini reference to "cine 
feindscligc M.iclu". Ac.. .Sic., but this 
was a shorthand manner of speaking, a 
use nl convenient tnpoi. Wlial Hoff- 
mann did insistently reflect was the dis- 
Miiijtni nature of ihc given reality with 
all its crncllv deform ing- lunatic forces, 
and not anything beyond this, whether 
spheres of ihc fanhisiiftil or of higher 
powers. I he reviewer himself remarks 
that Hoffmann saw his .society as 
“grotesque, threatening, inviting cari- 
cature and sinister deformation” — but 
this is usicntial. nut secondary, and it is 
here tiiiit Hoffmann's power and import- 
ance lie. 

There seem to be two basic postu- 
lates: that individuals have a natural 
potential for “ good " and " fruitful " 
growth (a dassienl assumption, this !); 
and that society is so inhumanly 
ordered that this potential can never 
except in the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances he fuUHIcd. so tliaL there 
is rarely anything hut varying degrees 
of deformity. Hie characters Rlller 
Gluck and Sera pi nil arc “ fulfilled 
Tor example —but only by dint of being 
mad, of huving left ihcir “ real " social 
beings behind ; Kreislcr, similarly, nol 
only "seems mad to a bourgeois 
world" but i.v in certain senses mad 
thence the Eulinger motif). What 
wholeness and identity cun there be in 
ibis kind iff world 7— the question Is 
incessantly posed, most chillingly in 
Pie Ellxiere ties teufels (“Toll bin das, 
was ich scheme, nnd scheme das nicht, 
was icli bin. niir selbst ein uncrkltirlich 
Rdtsel "). If . is surely for these sorts 
of reasons that we are now beginning 


above all how serious wus Hoffmann’s 
response to his reality. 

May I quickly raise one more point ? 
Your reviewer s peaks of h “ reconcilia- 
tion between art and life " In Prinussln 
Brainbllla, but (his does not quite do 
justice to what is surely Hoffmann's 
fullest exposition of his own essential 
stance. In this, one of his last xvorks, 
he shows how Ihc nctor Giglio Fnva 
learns to east off his false self which 
is irugkk posturing, grandiose scrious- 
i ness, nnd to discover a genuine means 
of coping with himself und with exist- 
ence generally by adapting a defensive 
si u lire of Ironic detachment. This Is a . 
learning process which Hoffmann him- 
self uppcqrs to have gone through, and 
it is arguably this which explains how 
he managed In maintain both his sanity 
and his creativity in tho midst of a 
world that seemed to him so full of 
dislocation and distortion. 

For all this, though, it may well bo 
that your admirable article is as right 
on these points as on others, for it must 
be admitted that there is less of a con- 
sensus about Hoffmann than perhaps, 
any other German author. Perhaps it. 
is itut this which niutes his work so 
endlessly fascinating? ' 

, JOHH BEDMCK- 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambritfed. ' 

‘ Mathematical! 
Recreations:’ 

Sir,-! have 'not seen Mr.: Trevor 
Hall’s booklet Mathematical! Recrea- 
tions (reviewed in the TLS Of May 21) 
attributing (his entertaining work -to 
Henry Van Etteri who, as. he rightly 
notes, signed the dedication of the firgt 
English edition, and therefore I do. not 
know if he has alto mentioned that 
the title-pagq 1 of (hi* F1633) edition 
ends;. '-Mpsl OF which: [Prcbleme^ 
were written . first - in - Oteeke arid 
Latfhe, lately compiled' jn French; by 
Henry Van . Ellen ‘ QenV . Furfhor, 
though (be “contents : tff this' volume 


'the lasf 'jiatt of Which- * rtidtahiS a 
twelve-line Latin pp^m : Ad Aulho- 

rem D. D. .flenriMlff VflA BtonJum. 
Alutiyurtn Academ«» vPojil| fi Mpu4j 
son”. On the Page 1 beforo this iJoefh 
there la- ,a reference to "a 1 booke 
intituled Ardficlali Fire- wo rices, made 
bar - Mr. • Malthas fa" mgsjoc of Ms- 
knowledge)” arfld <b* the: same' pubr 
r: as- Maihmofit'aU \ Recreations, 
• Richard Hawklnu afld this lotiks very 
.niurtt rilKe: fcuggeated traits- 

jheto'foliits'Ts 
'Vbrther 
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The English 
Civil War and 
After 

1642-1658 

Edited by R. H. Parry 

Recently a great deal of ini- 
p or la n l r lew work has' 

appeared by prominent his- 
torians who have been attrac- 
ted by this complex period. 
This collection ot essays speci- 
ally commissioned from major 
experts in the field is designed 
to give the student a clear idea 
oi the currant thinking on 
many oi the key themes of the 
Great Rebellion. 

Boards 50a Papermac El r . 

Myth and Reality 
in Late- 
Eighteenth- 
Century British 
Politics 
lan R. Christie 

A collection of papers by a 
leading eighteenth -century 

scholar on British constitu- 
tional and political history 
during the reign of George 111. 
There are three main themes 
— the central direction o( gov- 
ernment under the system ot 
" limited monarchy the 
working or the politloal sys- 
tem; end the nature of move- 
ments tor constitutional re- 
form prior to the impact of the 
French Revolution on British 
polillos. 

E5 

Uncollected 

Prose 

by W. B. Yeats 
Volume 1 First 
Reviews and 
Articles, 1886-1896 

Collected and edited by 

John ■ P. Frayne 

The articles and review's 

S lathered here for the first (line 
n book form constitute a 
major addition to the corpus of 
Yeats’s writings and . should ■ 
result In a fundamental r e vi- 
sion of our Ideas about Yeats’s 
early oareer. 

M 

Foreign 

Exchange Crises 
Second edition 

Pa ul Einzig 

Dr, Einzig give? a detailed 
analysis ol foreign exchange 
crises enumerating the wide 
range, or ihelr dlre^ vSncf ' 
indirect causes, Ihelr - symp- ;• 
toms,- their effeefs and.- the ! 
ways In which governments, 
have sought to deal with them. * 
Ftyst published In; 1968, this 
revised edition deals, yvlth : the 
crises- pf -sterling -and the, 
French Iranc, end with the :■ 
gold.ruah of 1 96$'. : , 

’. 

New Studies * in 
Ethics serfc Is: ; ■ • . , 

Kant r sMor6l 
Philosophy . { I ; : 

H, B- Acton : 

Wfiaf did Kant mean by - the 
moral-. law 1 ”?.' How. 'did ltd 
cpqcelve of it as grounded In 
lira sqnecienflas pi men ? Why ' 
did hie think that fla ex [stands , 
entitled -udito beliavp'-in -God, ' . 


These are among the' qjk 
tlqni which jhfe moriograi* 


Naturalism 


Professor 

ethics! flflliirflU. . , _ w „ 

di work Of 'ttob .pf lito -fhosi 
liuentiei of - . Briysfi ; ■, pmib«* 
ere.;. Hr piabes 
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Million* of >liidvnls now at Amcrj- 
cun and liriiMi universities have 
neen reared on the common sen so 
of Dr Spook \ tin by mid Child 
Y" v 11 prinvirijy for these stu- 
uems. cjnccaCj those in the United 
slates, that Dr. Speck lias produced 
these observations on what he sub- 
mics -Our Pei sonar & Political 
Behaviour His sympathies arc 
shown in the dedication : ‘‘To the 
young people.’ black and white, who 

arc being clubbed, jailed, and even 
KHIed for showing U s the way to 
justice . President Nixon might des- 
cribe it as Speck’s Guide for 
Campus Bums. 

'Because it is Full of cornu ion sense 
wisdom, renders “over n certain 
age may regard much of the hook- 
as self-evident. The problems 
treated me : 

. A, ld “ , of “ of direction or 
hat - hlis had a demoralizing 
effect on various pursuits. 

Jnunmim rivalry between the sexes, 
«"■*>«« bolh men and women 
dissatisfied with their roles. 

An oversimplified concept of sexuality ! 
that impairs its dignity and Its pleasures 
" inai!,luol,s rodiness lo blamo nil I 
JJL?*" “pgress'veness and hatred on 1 
other people who don’t belong to our s 
particular group or nation, an attitude c 
ibid, In a nuclear age, is pushing us s 
inexorably to self-destruction. 8 r 

»h„T» rf ailU, ?| ,,<, L find 11 Pitied form 1 
mat will enable the cooperative side of t 


pur nature-; in maintain the upper 
hand over our giccd and power crav- 
ing. 

I he difficulty. in an ever more 
“ lychnologie.il age. of keeping eilnoi- 
i- * lol J geared l‘* mn emotional, social. 
c and .spiritual needs. 

a Spnck. who has recently 

»/ become complete!} committed to 
- Ine _ peace movement, is rather 
j afraid that sonic of his ideas will 
1 appear outdated to some of his 
. younger readers. He considers im- 
| controlled obscenity harmful, that 
; unisex attitudes ignore the wealth of 
i difference between the sexes, that 
i sexuality is less important than love. 

This fear has^ J tick ilj nut deterred 
* him .from stating his old-fashioned 
views reasonabiy. f n his treatment 
of the worst problems of America 
—illegal war, racial injustice, un- 
necessary poverty. for example ”, he 
sees not the result of luck of know- 
ledge or means, but of moral blind- 
ness or confusion : and he brings to 
bear upon the issues now being 
debated, and indeed fought out. on , 
the campuses a moral standard t 
which, one suspects, will appeal to j 
all but the most confused or blind ■ 
He draws up a code of revolt. , 
Wihtch is splendidly civilized nnd { 
courageous. Tf it yin be observed by 1 
those in rebellion even when it is * 
rejected by those in authority, well c 
nnd good. If practice falls, as usual, 'i 
short of theory, it will not be « 
completely wasted; [hough the P 
struggle for justice may very well « 

DrtWe mnrp i,inL n i li i ‘ . _ 


COKETTA SCOTT KING : 

My IJfc with Martin Luther King, Jr. 
384pp. Huddcr and Slniighton. 35s. 
DAVID L. LEWIS : 

Marlin Luther King 

460pp. Allen Lane The Penguin 
Press. £3 3s. 


__ ““ “•■•j wen 

prove more violent, bloody and 

,^ lon , a * than any of the contes- 
tants wishes. 



Poor Puerto Rican 


Mrs. King inevitably came into pro- 
’ minencc after her husband’s assassin- 
[ at ' on two years ago and, although 
: her account of him was no doubt 

prompted by the consequent pub- 
licity, it does in fact have value ns 
a genuine contribution to our know- 
ledge of a remarkable man. She has- 
no pretensions to literary excellence 
or intellectual depth, but simply gives 
a straightforward — and, one suspects, 
heavily edited — narrative of both 
flheir early Jives and nhcn of their life 
together after their marriage in 1953. 

The reader’s interest naturally 
grows after 1955, when King’s poli- 
tical career began, but It i s never 
satisfied, for this is very much an 
official 1 biography. The intima- 
cies revealed arc. as it were, public 
ones,^ and the occasional bints at 
King's private personality are self- 
conscious and— to be frank— rather 
junendearipg. Inevitably, perhaps, 

n h B e ri e -«V n °M ttempt 10 asse « Kin? s 
E m iu 1 ?? Neg ™ stru SSfc, and there 

of nitt| d,S S^L°A. of the Problems 
of civil disobedience and non- 
violence, But there is plenty of 
material which will be useful for 


future discussion of these points, and 
, it is clearly presented. 

Extracts from mam of King’s 
speeches and writings appear in the 
text, and a few documents arc in- 
cluded in an epilogue. 'I his prompts 
the thought that it is perhaps a pity 
that the book was not mure of nn 
old-fashioned " Lite and l etters ”, 
for many of King. s shorter statements 
would be well worth collecting in 
book form. And pcrhup» this is a 
caso where there should be a gramo- 
phone record as well, to show King’s 
astonishing gift for public speaking 
Professor Lewih ha.s wrilen a very 
different kind of book. It | s dcs- 
cribed as “a critical biography”, 

™ 5“ M«n in iheVnsc 

not of being based on an analytical 
use of the .sources but or being rather 
hostile to King. There is no objcc- 
tion to th ,s — it is -preferable to Mr*. 
Kings inevitably laudatory view, let 
te„ lh u C '? ym S. hagiography of 
Robert M. Bleiweiss’s Marching to 
\l eed . on l or Margaret Boone-Jones’s 

^ t '!!!j MtterKi,W /r --bul » Joes 
demand a more careful approach to 

£,^ wI and a moic sustained 
level of argument than Professor 
Lewis has achieved. 

In a fairly Jong narrative he draws 
n pretty familiar picture of King. His 
sources ore mainly available publi- 
cations, especially articles in news- 
papers and magazines ; he notes 

f2m tf irl y i hfll he. received nu help 
from King s family and political 
associates, though he was able to 

SSr th ° I ! nrtin Lu * er King Jr. 
Collection at Boston University. The 


known a bo‘, fc^»»b; 

!" « wLu S '» 

known about him. w ^ 

The main objection i 0 bo t h 
is that they fail tocx P J n h 
menon 0 f Martin LuK 

»'7'hcfac, sbutd ;X£ 

‘olife. Neither Mrs. King 1 
fexsor Lewis tells us why 

kJJ* d ‘rticult to avoid feeOnn 
Kings position was due m n ! 
chance than t 0 himself, if* 
fiireless worker an d an , * 
organizer, and of course a m 
ling speaker In the Southern” 

Smhin r k StylC ‘ B H l he was not in 
? r wr,ter * and hei 
little talent for political man 

S^, 5 ve TL for - fcta 
field where (hit, Gandhi bate, 

he seemed more concerned with 


K i~ S “rnu'icaH man . 
the feejings of his followers. I 
mot entirely cynical t 0 conclude l 
ms assassination may have a 
him from n worse fate. By now 
would surely have been thrust ai 
from below or taken in from abe 
There was no more room fori 
in the United States— any tiwcli 
for Albert Luthuli in SoutfcAfria 
for Vinoba Bhave in India. Led 
flood bury the good. 


MM THOMAS: 

Rown These Menb Streets 
333pp. Barrie and Jenkins. £2 10s. 

TJis is “a stunning autobiogra- 
phy of corruption and innocence " 

IiiIiSaL 1 !« W Jill • . 


Students as niggers 

Tfltm BinimT#... ... .. 
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sentelp ^ IO « flfteen ' yC4r prison ° ,,r T*™* is Now tarteous °- dissent h in *lan- 

fientejice for attempted armed rob- Not« fmm »,■ u . l and "ntverxal: long hair, 

»ad tIloolinga cop.wI,o„ H1 . rly Sd fr0m * he hl8h Kh001 “*■. SaS?%Sg-«jyjj aiul°a 
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f ode disstnt Is inslan- 
taneous and universal: long hair, 
fanev dre« r«v*i- »i__ . . _ 1 


K*v wi.uurrupnon and innocence 11 Having served six ^ — «.«| B r. »j.«. ahji J '»«•« oi 

J*«ch is to be filmed by Warner at last found hiSf. And ^T7~ staff SSSSt L the^Sn!! 

Bros-Seven Arts as, "a major in latter part of his life fre- rlEhtl^m^ . ° f adoie i cen . ce I s sfl Ivo es j a j°j ln BirminRham's^ad!^ 
motion picture” Its attihnr n>. served for & lit*. ..~i . . Ightly somewhat secretive, buried or of books was n»»i n..« 


Bros-Seven Arts as. "a 
motion picture”. Its autho 
oldest of seven children 
1928 jn Spanish Hurietn 


*;7 ,u - xuur-ietter words, marijuana, and a 

224pp. New York: Praeger. S5.95. S- cont «?Pl for nil forms of 
1 — . ,, “S 1 . cens °rship. It was against a 

M. . Staff ini Drhti finip ii.., > • 
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OJT- ^ o.h 6 r efiild™ were. , ,u e „. ; S, IS 

wkfie « his molher, bm PW «-nlre 5 : for dr^.ddic.5 in Zl™ J.fiJ.P. (tag is V2ff^off!?lSSSl3r5a 

T^mas wus to dark as his father. nn «l Puerto Rico. Reader Comenlus. “Shades of ih e S nrisnn d 

SSSteS Me °" Sl ™ ^ c,a,c upoii "« 

1 sss sf- r ° r ;4io.»"“o j* M 

c .j. < y -.' K ;*r aur ^ butl h Ae Utilted . another chronologicaHv nr m ' Be . ac ^< ^.Y.), &c., &c.: the high 0016 °f tho new mythology : nor 
Sthtcsi it is, another thing, or rather quentially. The reoSnstritt linn "^4 school anti-Vietnam War, anfi- a "whining schoolboy". IM S the 

several , other different things, de- losue is amhomarian. “pacifist”, private Ne fl ro. He commands the mthkS 

. pending on where you happen to- of Spanish into Amcrii rander, P* JJJJJjJ* acrosa Ncm h American he, 8hts. which are all that reallv is 
’he. In Spanish Harlem, for owple, ' iS*/ . , ***« M TStfflas 


must be created, ciy the revolt! 
aries, is a school without wall 
constant, shifting dialectic (ss in 
memorable teachers' strike) with 
and open attendance: 

Instead of discussing a particular l 
the class discussed (he author, (he 
nnd the (heme of the hook as ojiom 
N o chupter-hy-chaplcr analysis, I 
tilings of lho past. In History, 
Jlunuissimcc was called ivhal it i 
was, a world-wide Revolution on! 
fronts. TJiore’s not much you can 
ubuut Math, but at least lho hompf 
wus Jiglit and not compulsory. ( 
York Herald Tribune, N.YJ • - 


^cb» ticism - - 

0M1NOUN plenitude of 
T Milton studies in om - day : 

1 -This efflofcwenec 1J ‘ 

■. ant j critical studies or 
jLiSse arc both phrases 
^ of the latest critical 
'"on Milton, the first from 
ryWiw Cilsclf ominously 
i”). the second from a 
S of paper* read at the Pant- 

ut tercentenary confcivnce 

J-|«7 at ^ University of 
U Ontario. Arthur Barker, 
-of ihe second phrase, notes 
hK is something paradoxical 
I** concentration of academic 
,i on a figure wbo " is now- 
t fir from being the people’s 
b on« was in .some degree ”, 
to "is certainly not nowadays 
u nobble sense the poets’ poet, 

^ through mudi of the 
ut b and nineteenth ccn- 
j‘. He wonders whether it is 
-QUiptonutic of an uneasily 
jm state of mind in the literary 
*ieT which are so generally 

defensive in a society that 
pa its chief respect for science 
lisiology and prefers whatever 
’generally stimulating ” to the 
ulvahies of Milton. 

{rfttsiveness cun certainly he felt 
> writings of many Milton 
dux. though the form it often 
M a heo-Janiesian opacity of 
i md an ultra-Miltonic display 
UmM research, is suitable only 
Iprtriiing to the converted. In 
iaf barbarism, it is true, the 
& mist concentrate their efforts 
tt Minerva lion of culture, and 
flukrn Miitonists du udmira- 
#kt ibe dangers of isolationism 
fiMfttdy assumption that the 
ary world is barbaric 
lo be considered . Milton’s 
tuwr might seem lo provide a 
Bdrat for falling back upon the 
ofcra though Few ; but, as 
Barker says, pessimistic 
*hwl is far from being the 
P* of Milton’s work. Though 
“be regarded in some res peels 
■* pattern for a conservative 
« towards culture in our duv, 
w.iad ought still t 0 he inlei - 

a great revolutionary 


Milton at this hour 
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fusion. There may well be a . crisis ^^ent on the campus/plantation It 
,n American schools. ' vas has few rights: ho* Is 

Ssfai^* 1 ? cs not transform the f ( p vv f d into “knowing his place 
scholar into a newly emerging the teacher/overseer cracks the whin 
Dlebs — ri sFrannht B pH i * P of the araHIn- ‘ too wmp 


That Is the crux of the case: " 
it At isn’t as important as what 
like. The activity must be exci 
educational, and worthwhile beat 
it is fun. If the students doit 
want to take , part in the acti 1 
lias no reason for being.’' So, 
a students* strike, why not 
United States history in the 8 
biology in the concrete jungle 
banks of the polluted rivers, 
from " people who’ve lived " 

Scientists found ont long ago that 
ing (teaching) a porpoise to do ( 


£ M 
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i : 


him into a reflection of his J 
(teacher). once he knew what-he S 
do to please his trainer. {Smug, H*. 
Sack, New Jersey). . .r.'S 
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new d«ia 

. Few educators or educa(ioiii 
would accept all such radical', 
mulas. But at least they can 

ful to John BJrminghaih 
nineteen, a freshman at OTv, 
University) for collecting 
dence and arguing the high $ 
case so cogently. After college 
dents' and women, in fact, ^jf-a 
like being the Ultimate 
Negro " revolt.: Or isf it a camtijt 
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Jton is somehow » symbol 
^ naojey today, in his own time 
^ much disliked for siding 
roliament in lho < ivil War 
anli-prchitical, anti- 
apropos divorce, sup- 
^Humoral views in bis prose 
in the following century 
n was prejudiced for much 
J rc awns against Milton 
Sir J‘*hii Hawkins. 

, of such politi- 
Fvjtidicc, deplored Milton’s 
«j°nirovcrsy as M sarcastic 
and not consistent with 
chanty 

Critical Heritage " 
^.Mihon shows, a more 
cr dicral. attitude pre- 
6* . 1 commentariesi 

1? rwv . . , , he “evemcenth 

M, ! ton CHnw lo be 
SauT 00 ? English epic poet 
HU, be co nipa red 

tS^^.yb’gtl, and as an un- 
> " ’■“blin.e In 

ii v5r1 ,son,s Spectator 
»yK “ pointed 
"•gl’ hKlden ; Beauties <?f 
R Lqst * , an <l settled 
With the 
■Z-? r Ibis view, however. 
® m „ r ^otene«. -The 
tv’L* wrote Addi- 

ar .iS u ? discovers itself in 
■‘“f. eanymon Roads of 
AWilbOi^t falling into 
# 'Speech ax may seem 
typically 

i^KWl for derorfnn. so 
! and the 
w the. tradition gave Ad- 

™ ; «W a, 3 r feeders, a 
’jtnrMiltony grand style 
S^jkdihr available to 
.Indeed,' when 
?5 Rcv*9 , v far av to 
Use ” can 
and, for 
flW .Mlfen in .dead 

4 l 25 jnttS: 

the hOxtil- 
^^m-^ddiioa's 


More ImpurUnt, however, for his 
ability to enter feelingly into Mil- 
ton’s work was Addison’s complete 
acceptance of its Christian signifi- 
cance. In this respect he is a type of 
the reader that Milton took for 
granted : he possesses instinctive re- 
sponses which modern readers do . 
not have, and which can only be 
partially .simulated. Yet the modern 
critic frequently feels it his business 
to uttempt the simulation. Jon S. 
Lawry, for example, like others 
before him, maintains that ” we 
must surrender our extra-Miltonic 
theological and metaphysical be- 
liefs ”, and achieve not merely a 
willing suspension of disbelief, but 
an involvement so immediate that 
“we with Milton enact God’s great 
poem Ideally, the strategies of 
Milton's poetry work on the reader 
so Hint he lives through the repre- 
sented experience, sometimes enter- 
ing into a limited, temporal point' of 
view, sometimes appreciating more 
Ciod-like perspectives, but always 
caught up and implicated in the 
“ vast drama ”, 

And yet for the modern icuder this 
must be an academic exercise. In Mr. 
I.a wry’s own dnuntingly laboured 
style one senses the effort which it 
costs. T he insights thus gained make 
the effort ri'orth while, but how 
different is this anxious nl tempt to 
overcome disbelief from Addison's 
urbane comment on Milton’s 
l utmost unfair) advantage over 
Homer and Virgil, so far as eight- 
eenth-century readers are concerned, 
in having Adam and live for hiv 
protagonists! 

The principal Actors ii) this Poem are 
not only our Progenitors, hut our 
Representatives. We have an Actual 
Interest in every 1 hing they do. and 
no less than our utmost Happiness is 
concerned, and lies at Slake In nil 
their Behaviour. 

Such a sense of involvement is to be 
envied. Addison has himself tra- 
velled some, distance from Milton. 
As art Augustan he has his own 
distorting critical preoccupations, 
which lead eventually to the detach- 
ment. and subsequently aesthetic, 
response of the twentieth-century 
reader: but his conviction that the 
fall or Adam and Eve ”h not to be. 
considered as what may possibly be. 
but what actually. 1* °ur own Case " 
controls his reading of Milton in a 
way that later readers can only 
hope to aohieve at moments when 
grace supervenes bn the good works 

of plodding sphqlanship. 

For the modern reader a^ump- 
tions. and relationships which stand 
j< the hidden framework of Mil- 
ton’s poem* also tend to disappear, 
and modern critical Insistence on 
the autonomy pf art makes the 
reader. uasyUlInglo- Weighrtq, 
’ *uch assumption* unless he can feet 
their pressure coming from within 
(he work of art. Again. Addison 
provides ah Instructive contrast: 
Milton has taken care, he says., to 
pul no - impieties into the mouth. o( 
Satan that are not “ big with Absur- 
dity. artti ihcaipable of shocking a 
; Religious , Reader ; his Words, as the 
Poet’ himself describes them, bearing 
only -,a Semblance of ;■ Worthy • not 
Substarkf 1 V A. J, A,! WaMock-tbe. 
: reprejieiitalivene** df whose vjews is. 

attested by the number: pf >choters 
, ! who aUl 'seek to refute him-canqot 
• accept -the, assumptteb hen: being 
, madfi.: ibW.SaUji -.h'-lw 
the lather o* Hes 4nb therefore, fmi 
go'r bet' . traded . Nqir;;is he content 


to take Milton's word for it, where 
commentary seems to conflict with 
demonstration. 

For those critics who would put 
Satan back in his Miltonic place the 
problem has been to show that 
” Absurdity ’’ js inherent in the 
speeches themselves, and this they 
have tried to do with varying suc- 
cess. Among them we must now 
count John M. Steadman, who, in 
M Hum's Epic Characters, claims 
that 

in at least one respect Watdock’s 
uwn “oriiieaj procedure" was itself 
patently 11 naive His most serious 
oversight was the failure to conceive 
the possibility of an instance where 
the poet’s ■‘level oE demonstration " 
might comprehend a conscious deli- 
neation of falsehood. 

fn support of- his own position Mr. 
Steadman refers to the traditional 
concern of Western moralists with 
“ the moral ambivalence of elo- 
quence. its adaptability to bolh 
good and evil ends”, and to the 
contradiction that often exists in 
sophistic oratory between an 
assumed, or “ rhetorical ”, and real 
character. Belial, for example, when 
he .addresses his fellow rebels in 
Punulise Lost. II, evokes seemingly 
worthy criteria in the interest of 
what is essentially sloth and idle- 
ness. It is not, says Mr. Steadman, 
•‘Milton’s 'exhibition* and ‘com- 
ment ’ that are at variance ; it is 
lk-linl's Character and Thought". 
This is an interesting comment, and 
enhances our appreciation of Mil- 
ton’s capacity for turning the frauds 
of political rhetoric into consum- 
mate art. It allows us also to admit 
that Belial makes certain points 
which arc in fact valid, concerning 
for example the “ incorruptible 
nature of God whije still being tr,ue 
to his false self. It works ; but is it 
not, for all that, an external com- 
ment, a gloss upon Milton’s gloss 7 
Do we not still read Belial's speech 
reminding ourselves of its perversity 
rather than feeling it from with in- 7 

Such speeches are not, however, 
meant to be read oul of' context 
With Milton more than with' most 
poets we only learn to read hlni 
properly In' part when - we . have 
learnt lo read him as a whole ; which 
means, as Baiadiandra Rajan 
shows in his new book on Mlhon, 
The Lofty' Rhyiiie ^ both the Whole 
made up of all his writings gnd'tbe 
whole which is each particular work 
with its own propriety, its power 
of containment and its chosen ex- 
clusions”. The special Characteris- 
tics of the whole which is Paradise 
Lost include the constant parallels 
amJ contrast* between Christ and. 
Satan, revealing evil ; recurrently, 
being made the occasion. of good; 
the- cumulative development that 
leads Lu the appropriately serpentine 


and the struggle between them is not one 
for supremacy, but rather for h vision 
which can include both, which can 
accept the shock of reality, without 
sacrificing the sense of design. 

Stimxon Af’onlstes is a tragedy in 
which the audience, though experi- 
encing with the characters an un- 
folding of unexpected revelations, is 
also in possession of fuller knowl- 
edge which colours the partial un- 
derstanding of (he characters with 
moving dramatic irony. To this 
extent it is modelled on the Greeks; 
but out of these tensions Milton 
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Which, in spile nf its title and iis 
iipncnr.mcc in ilie tercentenary 
volume mi I'tutntisc Lost, is nut 
confined in Adam .ami F.ve. but 
ranges over Hie whole of VI ill on’s 
poetry. His method »»f appium-h it 
through symbols and imagery which 
suggest the presence of both mascu- 
line iiiiil feminine myths within ail 
ordered system (in rhis Professor 
Frye seems lo agree with the 
“orthodox" viewt which is cun- 
jiCimisly committed to the masculine 
values nl reason and design, ami 
with a corresponding emphasis on 
sexual sublimation. 

Starting with the holm ions line. 
'Mice for (iod only, shoe for God 
in him interpreted as a pattern of 
the right relationship to he observed 
between " masculine ” Creator and 
"feminine" (created) Nature, Pro- 
fessor Frye lakes in a wide .sweep 
of classical myth and Platonism lo 
reach the following conclusion: Mil- 
ton's imagery reveals 

a particular way of relating the two 
urcat my l lie logical -.true tures on which 
the literature of mtr own Near F astern 
and Western traditions hits been 
founded. One sir net lire js dominjlcd 
by a male futher-gnd, stresses the 
rjiinjial order nf nature, and thinks of 
nature as an artefact, someth Ing de- 
signed and constructed. The other cen- 
tres on a mother-goddess, perennially 
renewing the mystery of birth In five 
act of love. . . . The Calhei-niylh is an 
jnhercntly conservative one; the other 
is more iMUirxIIy revolution ary, and 
the ruvnliiiinnnry emphasis in Milton 


creates a reflexive form peculiar lo shows how near he is to the myltiol- 
bimself in which, lo quote Professor 0By 11 ‘ Romanticism. 

Rajan again. " dramatic irony seems This, appropriately enough from 
to become a paradigm of providen- such a well-known exponent of 
tiiil irony ”, asking us ** lo reflect on Blake as Professor Frye, looks tike 
ourselves ox agents in a drama a twentieth-century version of the 


which means more than it can mean Romantic reading of Milton’s work 
tous". in its infernal sense. There are 

Reading Milton, and Miltonic obvious dangers tu such symbol- 
criticism. is a strenuous business bunting, hut the ambivalence that 
, .. M ■ • „ M j. „ rrtrL . Q Professor Frye uncovers is convinc- 


because there is in all his work a 
constant preoccupation with an 


ing; and by accepting it we are 
relieved of the necessity inherent in 


overarching divine design, represent- a nlore one-sided view of supposing 

w®. l ^ c "! ays ® od, ll 3 . n that one part of Milton was free 

Milton seeks lu locale all details of nn j another purl in fetters. He 
human experience, thus justifying emerges ns a poet who found a way 


the ways of God to man. Even in 
so early a poem as the Nativity Oife 


of satisfying both the. masculine and 
the femmiue in himself and in Ihe 


the specific moment with which it culture which he inherited. And il is 
opens— 1 This is Ihe^ Month, and rhe more attractive as an interpreta- 
this the happy morn rapidly ex- t j on 0 f Millon in that it. does not 
P^nds io embrace present, , past nnd deriy the v:l | idity of , he more orlho- 
f utti re, .And .throughout lho. poem j ox interpretation. His asxertinn of 
the nativity is fell as a tremendous flie masculine values is complc- 
evenl of which the particular lines merited rather than contradicted by 
and stanzas are the recorded tremors jjjp p rCiCnL - c Q f || ]c fetniiiino ele- 
anq reverberation?-. mortis :<nd iheir imnlie«linn (hat 


the masculine values is comple- 
mented rather than contradicted by 
the presence of i lie feinirtino ele- 
ments and tfielr implication that 


It is this ".architectonic power" “ there was another mean irig in these 
which most impresses J. B. Leish- ‘ gifts ". 

man in his poslhiimously published Professor Frye has done no 
Milton s Minor Poems— a marvel- , u . Mn ■. rtll ,u_- D n t _ 

lous display of scholarship, buf also niorc th-n sketch the out laps of a. 

a work in which the temptation to P°®>ib!e m.crpretatjon, hut he holds 
hunt down echoes and allusions out a fascinating prospect. Withoni 
comes near to swamping the critic’s dethroning God and enthroning 
sense of relevance. In a comparison Satan in his stead. Without denying 
of Milton and Shakespeare, Leirfi- culpahlc. uxoriousness of Adam 
man Suggests «Wt Shakespearei ori- ^: ma t| n| « B d<l if Eve ant) aUow- 
gmality is often to be found in . frt ja. Q «i» 

phrasing and details, but that MU- ’ ng l J ie M nk , rt f N !- m 6 dl ? t ? 


uumaiUB itaiM wiBti»i vui i|iai >'>u- «, . . , j; ,, _ , . 

ton’s consists in f* adaptation, traps- him from his right: reiiiHonshlp with 
mutation, and combination of detail his Creator. -and also, without need- 
suggested to him by his vast and ing id jettison that weaHh oE sciiol- 
various reading ". and above all ih, arship and criticism which pas 


his devising of plot, design and 
structure, for which "the only 


taken such judgments to be conteal 
to Milton's work, Professor Frjre's 


source was Milton himself’’. This suggestion that a’ femininfe riJtcrna : 
confirms once more the importance ■ five is. implicit jn the imaginative 


of the ordering and shaping prinol- materials u*ed to create the. received 
pie hy which all deaaij is confained masculine .system might help to bsU- 
in Milton’s worij. . a rice and hiMna.nize'/quf vlpw.of 

Almost equally. ‘ihiportant h (he . Milton., If ;^o,. we ^ihJ| find coniir- 
counterbaluricing principle of . free- metipu in what is perhaps an unex- 
dom of choice which mnkes i( pos- . pec ^ « ?i 

aible for the individual to reject JJJJ 1 "r »12stor T ! 
order, but in the dnd both doctrine .. A KtSfSSS* ’• 

and form agree in subsuming man’s ai ! d ,vf / ud ^„ ‘ J 

—iod even angels’— misuse of Sucli l)V«nt, pnd the fgmirtjne qualities so 


debasement of Satan ^nd the f alien 
angels in their. apparcrU monlpnt of 

triumph: and the prog revive (.reve- 
lation of a truly 1 Christian : concept 
of heroism : Which . is at *e: sinte 
lime an exposure of! Satan. 1 as wh^i 
Mr.. Steadma n calls i ." pseudo-hero 
anil heroicrWd/oM "■ 

Iri Lyildos, of • «m ibete are 
excellent studies in both Mr. Uwry’s 
: bodk ' and ; Profewor .Rajda .*,■ m 
form j> ope of riiylbnuc ^KerpaUqn: 
.between ippstoral. and. fatten ng 
stdrip' increasing in intensity to a 
(TTpAliy • harrfioniziijg i- ciipiax^ in 
professor Rajan 's . vTOrds, ; ..i 

jCtmvtdilon, and den^ality^-iri^ 

forces; of contefllioo in the poem.- 


■£«■£ TS‘: to wKw: ^P'WP6«,ofLov e .i . ; , 

vilslon of pian’s relationship |.o It., is observable that in all .other 

Ood. ■ 1 •••■•''» Poems l^»ve is • represented - as a Vice, 

Mn<i «f tho critics here reviewed M MUm only. ’Its a ■ Vlrtye The 
Most of uw vriM« nere rwiewep pjctu . es1lc draxvs 0 f it,, ate naked as 

modify. bul.f leave r.esseatially unal- ^ p e ^ on ' S he : speaks or, ■ and as 

lered, .that', orthodox- ; -Of vehfereble. fj.e - ^reiiiawS .syhh a chaste 
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FICTION 


- ;• . : ; . - . ; 


And men too 


Mil* V TOMklMYH Z : 

(>r Horn Ik mid Mki' 

I ran slnicd hj Slclun f. Cia/cl 
indited hj Pul rick Windham with 
the uulhtn 

3Af»j*p. Allen .mil Unwin. t,2 UK. 

Mina I nmkiew icA "Mory of (lie 
Warsaw £ hello " no heavily fit 1 - 
tionali/^d tale ul during anil indom- 
itable courage- un surprisingly, as 
the novel is largely. autobiographi- 
cal ; the rising Lakes second place let 
the min u line of day-to-day life in 
the ghetto and die hook's ’.strength 
lies in this realism. Like her neigh- 
bours, Nata is concerned only to 


Crime in brief 


remain unharmed, tn keep us many 
ol her possessions as possible and to 
proleei her young son. Buhush. flic 
crises -the enclosure of the ghetto, 
the typhoid epidemic, (lie uprising 
and die final deportation m concen- 
tration eu nips —arc approached 
through events which, though com ■ 
paralively trivial, accumulate to 
leave a lasting sense of tragedy. The 
scavenging for food, the makeshift 
concerts, the street-traders peddling 
Star of David armbands, the Jewish 
police providing a daily quota ol 
heads *' for forced -labour camps : 
these, together with the more per- 
sonal problems of a marriage under 
strain, arc the particulars of Nam's 


uhclio life, li is a hu rowing pic- 
ture: hut a picture which, unfortu- 
nately. falls out til locos when it 
lack*— as it .ton olten does- -the 
linguistic sharpness needed to pro- 
vide clear detail. Jhcre are times 
when the prose seems to suffer at 
the hands of its translator (there is 
an almost prim inflexibility about 
some of the dialogue} ; at others, 
the authors need for emphasis leads 
to a welter of emotionally charged 
metaphor and unlikely similes, when 
in fact, the quieter accounts of 
Nata's daily compromise with the 
squalor and injustice of the ghetto 
form the more moving parts of the 
hook. 


ROBIN ADAM : 

Stalk to Kill 

187pp. Noildci and Stoughton. 25*. 

There's a vehement but exaggerated 
IJuchan ism in this nearly hut not 
quite go oil enough story ufspicj, and 
over-abiding guilt traumas in Scot- 
land and in Rhodes. The characters 
are too allegorical— Honour. Dis- 
honour, Loyalty, &c.-- and the 
motives too tangled and improbable. 

DOMINIC DEVINE : 

Hlcgnl Tender 
224pp. Collins. 25s. 


p3 

|||jj 


Other recent novels 


£"*■ Slarlimly. nfljgSSi 
ng and banker-hero Thfi/! 
different than **. ^ 

KOI LEWIS: 

A Wolf by the Ear* 

2 -4pp. Collins. 25s. , 

P lea sa n l country-solicitor 
chem accused first of bastard 
then of murder. R ea i JJ 
gucssable. treatment conS 
investigation .and cases enjoy#! 

HUGH PENTECOST: ] 


m 


Um ii UUl.I.OCK .• 

Aquarius Angel 
222pp. Macmillan. 35s. 

Tw begin with, it sccins that Mr. 
Angel, the aging, eccentric autocrat, 
might turn out to be almost lovably 
bizarre. He keeps a pair of octo- 
puses which he fortifies with ultra- 
violet lumps and entertains with pas- 
sages from Wagner; what is more, 
his affinity with the octopuses has 
.decidedly quirky undercurrents. 
Careful research in astrology leads 
him to believe that Ids life is threat- 
ened and that safety lies in constant 
immersion. He designs what is. J iter- 
ally. a bath-chair: a tank of heated 
water on wheels, which is built and 
maintained by the sinister Dr. Sym- 
ster and his bald wife, sacks his 
cook fa Pisces, most unfavourable 
to the welfare of Aquarians) and 
spends most of his time under 
water; relying for everything on his 
harassed housekeeper, Minna, 
whose journal forms the narrative. 

By this time, what stnrtcd oul 
looking like a promising black 
comedy has revealed itself as a 

rallml- limn nulhJ« n . wi ^ 


. , . . corruption. 

Iff 1 „°i a , f. Rl tthom of Horn’s life. The stand-oil bc- 

stic eventually unearths her own tween these two men— their 

subterranean sexuality - begins a dissimilarity— provides Mr Mano'.s CHARLE4 DRUMMOND: 
campaign against the vice-rings, theme, which is to show [hat, despite Stal) !n ** Back 

ar L k i CV L rylhine - “ re “• 50 »3PP. Victor Gollancz. 25,. 


Well-substantiated background of a PENTECOST: 

Scottish town council to a reasonably The Girl with Six Fingers 
well-clued story of murders and (81pp. Gollancz 24* 
corruption. 


napped and sold to French 

brothels, she has little left to 
lose; 4hc crusnde intensifies and the 
plot gives way. even more, to d acu- 
men la tion with the introduction of 
reforincK like Bra m well Booth and 
- .*{' point is made, the 

justifiable wrath comes through, but 
too often nt the cost of credibility 
as characters and events arc manip- 
ulated in order to serve a documen- 
tary purpose. 

SHEILA GRAEME : 

Things Have Gone to Pieces 

157pp. Weidenfeld and Nicnlson. 
25s. 

Sheila Graeme's second novel is 
about a painter — a poor, furtive, 
solitary painter— wfio models at an 
art school in the daytime and locks 
himsoK in a tiny room afterwards 
to indulge his untutored plosion. 


There are some very clever things 
in Horn: the high rhetoric and gau- 
che rie of Horn’s autobiography (ex- 
cerpts arc slotted, rather lcadenly. 
into Pratt's narrative) is well judged, 
occupying a position somewhere be- 
tween the embarrassing and the 
frightening. Similarly, John Meeker, 
a priest also, and a Harlem veteran, 
is finely characterized as a liberal 
whose desire for Identification with, 
nnd acceptance by, the black popula- 
tion of Harlem ha s pushed him to 
almost psychotic extremes ; and 
Prsitls fear of physical violence- 
and his ultimate subjection to it— is 
conveyed with a fitting intensity and 
tells us as much about ihc potential 
hatred of a tormented race for its 

R cr ?®? u,ors as about Pratt's personal 
timidity. 


A smooth, cunning and delightful 
story in which clever bibulous Scr- 
gennt Reed works in with the high- 
ups to uncover the dirt clinging to a 


- r - — li- will Viutgmg IU .1 

classy theatrical family through 
Edwardian amours and snitched 
treasure. The plot, looked ul coldly, 
is pretty shapeless and casual, but the 

r 1 L of l !l? ch i ,se antl the enjoyment 
of the telling inhibit cold reason. 

ELIZABETH EER RAILS : 

The Seven Sleepers 
222pp. Collins. 25s. 

A pretty plot and an amusing talc 
about young Luke recovering from a 
nastv accident and not wanting ever 
to think of his murdered grand- 


rnoddi »i an „ dS«!ff "rhSl' hftra ? ,olh ™ ™ s one".* 

art school in the daytime and locks much space for the tension tn snronS ^ our and ' Hs 11 4unw 0ul when he gets 
himseK in a tiny rodm afterwards into, and become absorbed ,P ton JJP to Edinburgh. of seven. 

SC5SS3E: its SfrttJWapisrs sSw?®'-' 

skrb—- — * *• — 


• rathe* limp melodrama. Minna, » ,,d id[e 

edgy and faintly disproving ar sludents > Glflc k shrinks into a 
though still loyal, helps Mr. Angel In private -world, illuminated only by 

and out of ills lank. nrpnnrpe Ma hlS colleolinn nf krlnl.il,. ..«u.. i 


though still loyal, helps Mr. Angel in Pf vate world, illuminated on |y by 
and out of his tank, prepares his bis collection of brightly coloured 

SJL J iK pe^stcrxly sweet-papers and marbles, which are 

curious ex-cook and grows increas- Hie 1,1. \,u 


— _ ...... w, hiiiu) vim ui 

four and, as H turns out when he gets 
dragged up to Edinburgh, of seven, 
it is a pity we do not really get to 

iPA ntiarirAM i»l If ■ ■ .. 


One doesn't want to carp, ta 
trouble with Hugh Pentecost. u 
his alter ego Judson Philips, [j 
much morality for a steroid 
good. His not-al-all-bad novdi 
overloaded with protest agalast 
lent America. This apart, ttie car 

book is about one of those to 
izcd townships, now osteosftli 
lass and order bm actually du 
doings; and everyone's out of « 
’•top but our hero. , ^ 

DELL SHANNON : 

Schooled to Kill 

220pp. Ciollancz. 25s. j. * 

Another Mendoza story, toj 
with amiable shaggy dog as wf 
the rather boring cals. Police Wt 
usual, convincing and cramwil 
the main criminal, the chiid-ru 
experienced readers svill pick ip 
first mention, though the polittii 
until the end. 

MA,I SJOWALl and PER fl’AHLC 
I'lic Mnn Who Went Up in Soek 
Translated by Joan Tate. 

1 83pp. Gollancz. 30s. 


lis 

h 


curious cx-cook and grows increas- 
ingly suspicious or the Symsters. 
Lacking hpmotif, but lacking ten- 
don also,; th? : story loses, the initial 
sense of weirdness and despite the 
chair; the, octopuses and the Sym- 
rters, the - ' details of Minna's quoti- 
dian ministrations io Mr. Angel 
grow increasingly dull. When some- 
one finally pulls the plug on the old 
boy, it’s neither funny -nor sad— 
thore of a feljcf, • 

S'l’UART CLOETE i y} 
tTie Abducfbhi ■ . 

479pp. Collins. 35s. ■ » . 


YVONNE MITCHELL i 
Martha on Sunday 
1 27pp. Blond. 25s. 


private world, illuminated only by * ‘ -r. ■ / r.*t 

his coliMiir%n nf krinun. i , ^ Hie main reason for review 

meet-papers «, - vvonne MITCHELL, « NA ™^ 

the, inspiration of his work. When Martha on Sunday *ne Kill Doa can ones where, if »•« cross d 

he is discovered and turned into a I27nn, Blond 25s 224pp. Macmillan. 25x. Curtain, it is with justified ap| 

success, he marries a dull gjri, — ‘ ■ — ■ siun because into danger. Bj 

movg into a comfortable But and a firai— n «ri k.iw ■ T This Is a serious adventure siorv hu d}sh Inspector Beck goes to H 

discovers «mt ; his Me and work ■ OvLl !?? »» ag'-Hanpresston of someone Who car^ deenK- n ho.u thl with no more concern that lie 

ihave been ; ‘disrupted, wrecked by Yvonne Mi tobeU« now novel is pf Russian invasion ^ ofC^hoslovnkh 10 En 8 IanlJ . and his Jack of a 

His r i*»s out his someone trying too hard, Martha Encircled by lh?< terrible neriod^if '** iuslfflcd as our terrors g» 

™ bbi V nd he Je L bbs lon * Interior monologue lime, he has built a roubC «o?y ^jng a missingjot^ 

ShSlif V -SSL!* . and a ^ new t?kes us thPou « h a day in. her life as of « Czech professor with a libera "- 01 very exciting ftory 

*?.*!£ '"J** con^ion mt a young eJS work ' 


JONATHAN GEORGE; 

The Kill Dog 

224pp. Macmillan. 25x. 

This Is a serious udventurc story by 


mined never agauT to show anyone : lZ^ ne VOnnisi()n and ob ' 
his painting. HThas a family in the ? encoun,er fr0JT1 the 

background to expfaia him: a t0 underline the 

father who is itukh^j km ^ a y *n winch Martha’s “ rent ■■ »if 


; -t/^pp. .UMkii 35 S . ■ * ; and dies, and a brodier who of achizo- ^ Collins. 2K Nfiarar a n0Ve , tbHD a erte 

•■■r 1 . ^ • ' - .t, gf.leavmg his job lo ;wfropp offTn ^^L i ut «». confusions — (br ill ils formal violence,- 

. Stuurl .doete's puri-doeitmentary ^ .J re : moments. e 5t^ tharSe JaS^of^h^S 11 an ls ^ another of the Bond-type novel has an unusual ^ 
novel 'is,-jiniong : other, things, an 1 ' 10 the book, but ihe wrS makS ii' LS^SBS 11 ’ m bo °^ S ^ s J r ? n8 man « beautiful women middle-aged Birmingham « 

attack, on the social and political ^fcL d f* < * ,er 3 es - lm a judge tWiiffS Lnffita.P bad ' dubious ^Ugenw. ‘ of rabbit skins who tries I 

.rihuw Af Vtriitribn ^ 0 ^ 015 .batalogue of eaenirici- «l the harsh measures and endina: no to from dancerous trading b 


i — nun a iiuciai 

conscience and a young English- 
. woman who became involved. 

RAYMOND HAGGARD: 

Mias Ivory White 
256pp. Collins. 25s. 


MARTIN TARMEY.: ; 
Skinman 

184p'p. Barrie »nd Jenkins- 




^ MILES TRiPP : ' 

elites.. Garfefui”resfiitrcfi (a five-nhee • having vet ^io^^withoiJt ^nderwater archaeology in a corrupt 160pp. MaomlUan. 21*. 


• o- > »u< iwumiica,' 

gppeqdig of pop temporary egtes indi- 
Cartful ’’research fa five-phge . 

DmliflnrJlDhu IE Ingra a. isrAit f i f — J- . 


MILES TRIPP r. 

A Man mfbovt Frjen* 


u”lT- — 'Ll. «.«cnivn |ii nvc-jJHgj. , ■ : . . 

: *Z°- } KtANOii; ;■/ ■' ; 

to pasjfnnl ti ,M fhe ylitoriaa prpairty' : Barrie! and' Jenkins.: 30s, 

laWSi Iho jack -of r i , . — 'i . 



, pdor ; ;si 
chrtracie 


off the- investigating pol 
wbetfier or not 
deserts left to: PL to 

" SARA WobpS: 


Irude Ami 

.E^wanf Lt 

brothel by 
hopoftija. hi* 
L.byinia, idi 
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ood on yer, Gorton 


ItflBENCOVE: 

^ Crty Gorton 

Lcaaell.fi J° s 


r ft ssm: aus is j as xrsa ™ 

sport and society rather than onHu 8 poiy n or A iMunifold Voice 


Essays in empathy 


sport and society rather than study explicable, 
anil (wc are told) formed his closer Mr. Tr 


L«inuch an 


— — " r™-"* omong ninniim. Certainly. I* hn.'i'^BS'ottSX 

informal apology aliuosl the only evidence of scholarly could have been thn mnd inlerectlno 


Trengove, having brought 218pp. C'hatlo and Windus. J5s. 


writers whom lie ihinks to have 
contributed in ihc icsouree^ ot the 
English language. So even, however, 
is the qualilv of his own work llim 
this reviewer ai leasi would find it 


Mjiuscnw, w lamci me sjenerai mecuon last year nearly from India- Dliw Sohr^inor md i« •» 's m.u mere is mo inns 

n( biography he must he very tlinn ardour. disastrous, though he rightly gives Chiniia Achebe (such gulfs of lime cross-comparison. Each study is 

tiptoe, for the picture wmen [ t ls ],kewise possible to place a lh ? allegations of private impro- ; ,nd kind only art could bridge) self- contained to excess. The Jndi- 


f'mmtru Partu in mao nn H tho L ./u ■ . y 7 rinc Mnnsiiciu, considered primarily own work. Yel each has emerged 

jftfiih) ffhosc leading cionlilii.s y y nd n fill* I think* and obstinate sometimes jp relation to New Zealand ■ and from concentric circles of indition ■ 

iV mzn are directness, in for- creation of the Liberal-Country rather than strong-minded.” Whether Morlcy Callaghan from Canada. that of liis ownliteraliJrVhow^^^^^ 
h ud tough -mmded ness. But Parly. This switch is explained in Dr. Darling was right m adding, "he , . . , . k r ; e f ,. nd .. 0 nii- icted iu’ hkrnru 

‘ Mr. Trengove emphasizes terms of high principle ; it is only is the sort which learns only from ,. ; c *be important point come . ■ liter .tore in ihe 

HMD, Australian virtues as later in quite a different context that experience”, remains to bo seen. So ^ hls ,s u . nu ^ a .? goorf f. r1 , 1 ,' widest sense ^ and that' of the litera 

ul 6 birth, enjoying a beer we learn that some colleagues far? since the election, almost the w"Tf y ’ Uirc of frwodd 

ik boys in country pubs, and regarded him as an " opportunist only signs of change have been an ” ut , „ ^ nc , |S mesCft P a T e that 9” c . . . , , , ■ , 

S show of) artistic low- ft is chastening, loo, to learn that occasional unwonted modesty and— ra /^ y nowadays encounters a critic Not lhal one would wish lor the 

,itij difficult to square Mr. Gorton, when lie first entered the less attractively— a disposition to wh ? writes well enough hunscli to modish density of si Kermode ; bnl 

i denial of being a member Senate, was a keen member of the unleash colleagues compulsively in- n ? aKo on ® acce P l *us rtgin to criti- even in a hook as brief as this an 

fe Establishment ’’ with nn “ Formosa Lobby ” along with right- dined to renew that favourite elec- ®jjjj • * mouest enough to reassure one introduction or a conclusion which 

education moulded nt wing eccentrics like W. C. Went- tion standby of the Menzlcs era— r , hc s , writl / 1 . 8 a J 1 * au ” or Frankly Faced the whole conceal of 

Grammar School nnd worth and Sir Wilfrid Kent Huehc.v Ihe "red menace”. i n i l .,!“^ jb ?"^” s , ol . i L : ! ^ '• Co rnmonwcnlrh ^ LiSru 


cepiive ns to rcvcnl things that the 
reader might hot have seen un- 


14 Commonwealth Literature" more 
squarely than ihc evasive asides of 


ig-hearted bloke book 

PIKE (Editor): ianixm, carries the centenarian Har- 

i Dictionary of Hlofimphy f icl C hiiftshy from a shanty of cuca- 
.... IMn * * .J lyptus hark to a medical degree in 

lit. IS5 1-18J0. At. middle age nnd a lifetime of cham- 

Mtibourne University Press, pinning women's rights. Vigour en- 
: Cambridge University Press, ahlcs a very different woman. Celeste 


prompted or, faiUng that, to make ^ vvou,d , have been 

him modify or confirm judgments f®™fv J bal ^ on '- e P l se«ms suspec4, 
he has already made. something of an academic mven- 

„. „ . Hon, a device to categorize and turn 

These arc the qualities that make j n t 0 a subject " a growing variety 
the present book so agreeable to of works which will need many 


ianism : carries the centenarian Har- ing a work which is at once an ex- cVTas' JoTas RfcS wS 

net ( lingshy from a shanty of cuca- cd eiu reference book and a read- thep . the HUlhors beijlg discussed So, e it ^ ordercd and domcS 
lyptus hark to a medical degree in able collection of essays. Some of here mtehl lvB i. « n ., thn . for flnce 


Purii as the Hippodrome's star elude, the former Australian Test yet remaintog far tiSTSTR 

.liLrt n IaiiaI *%e litornrci av. pfinimn Tflrt ImUICnn. ft 11 RonTlftP tilfi r a ... .. _ li_ « _ IlCpIU tn ll _ 1 ^ 




-niiiitVaninn Jr in i-riciu'f hisinrv. in hit a hall at trivialities, such as that A habitually 


iKlng of Dace arc of in criicV hiaiory. to hit a hall at trivialities, such as that A habitually 
MstoISl raUier P tliun rfvlfs- ^ Oval so high that he and his left many letters unanswered, or B 
wall society of the eir Her ran three before it was drank wine at dinner.Yet It is ^rg 11 ^ 

‘■’“‘'Bid. And misdirected vigour able that even the pous catalog c 
implied Robert O’Hara Burke to of facts such as tha X; a pubic 
f-hw exnanded oca- dash the verb is nptly chosen for servant, was presented m J 882 with 
.* x K anUcc ; 8t0 thi. in»viv>ri(>niv<l. un-ilentlflc and Ins portrait in oils, nn embossed 


•M 


economicallv and men- this incxperienceti, unsciennnc anu n« ijuihbh J" 1^:“ 

^?To?r e Than irrulionafiy noble adventure : to address and “silver centrepiece, may 
bwti w.lT n , l ”P re , “* m f'nnrvr'c (*reek ** It was niagnifi- add tiny, authentic detail to this 
’ted Sfi V r an PL C " cent^hut it wiis not exploration.” (iorid period— as, more refreshingly. 
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NO KM AN COHN : 
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rSSL. T™ pfc n 

•W*iofesso, Cohn 
haunting and significant boot J 
Hi' important and original h 
relates the manifestation^ n*? 
hysteria to the totalilarianj 
men is of our own time y 
hook is not only a contribute] 
hisloiy: it , s highly relevant ij 
mass _ stampedes which |«&J 
liberal bourgeoisie of fc J 
twentieth century bt y.J 
«m. July 26, 1957). 1 

V Professor Cohn’s book J 
more relevant today. He had 
a new conclusion relating it ? 
contemporary scene and 
expanded his bibliography, 
mirage of a secularized mifaJ 
now appeals, he considen, bed 
the “ disorientated and d«pera3 
underdeveloped countries, and a 
equally disorientated minority cd 
fringes of the social dcmocmikd 
Wc can already recognize in tbu 
“ deviant form 0 f medirnl d 
cism ” the stales of nrind oow ioa 
by the cult of the total emuciprf 
of the individual from society ad 
drugs. 4 
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then Director c 
Library, and the i 
a catalogue which 
is as good as one 
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search of a rare bird 


iftffltti 

Declined 5 Ail Iutcrpre- 
Vtvifloblc His Avfcai willi 
Cl ,f lhe Original Edition 
i Oarendon Press: Oxford 
im press. £2 5s. 

KiB officious and possibly 
m friend, turning over the 
^Henry Willoughby, discov- 
itof of poems in praise of 
ndiTf, a chaste woman, and 
j Q print under the title of 
His Avisa. Nobody could 
tan as poetry but they are 
at verse, in a style which 
ibe early 1580s. An elegniit. 
title-page, showing Act aeon 
bn, parallels the book's 
s( outraged chastity. Aclacon 
|j accompanied by an owl. 
gtort address Avisa, one 
kr marriage and four after 
offer her gifts, promise 
parade their bleeding 
urge the promptings of 
ml Ihc way of the world. 
‘ them (hey ought to be 
of themselves, quotes 
and threatens God’s 
At the end we are told 
more to come if the first 
K proves popular, it did : 
mu editions between 1594 
1 But there w r as no contin- 
ue book was hot to handle 
IU9-.it was "called In". 
i other satirical squibs, 
tta wns It saying in uddi- 
• it* innocent and repetitive 
dteicducer ropulsed? It is 
ata with clues that the 
represented are more than 
The la$t wooer, H. \V M 
telling his woes to a 
-S, described ns nn “ old 
h lhe “comedy" (or 
ibe the - tragedy”?) in 
« a now an " actor ". It is 
“modem commentators not 


« 

a 

a 


1 


lo suspect a reference to William 
Shakespeare and his Mr. W. I-I. 
Ibis identification, beyond all 
others, is what has attracted atten- 
tion lo a lantali/ing poetic riddle. 
As recently as the summer of 1969 
David Scott offered a solution in an 
article in The Oaflumsle Review. 
His Avisa is the Earl of Essex, who 
is also his Mr. W. H. That Essex 
should he wooed by a succession of 
men explains the scandalous nature 
of Willoughby's hook and is a 
sample of its outrageous humour. 
Professor De Luna, in The Queen 
1) eel i iit'il. is not interested in Shake- 
speare. .She identifies Avisa with the 
lady most renowned throughout six- 
teenth-century England for invinci- 
ble virginity, the Queen herself. 

This is certainly a hypothesis 
which should he pul to the test. The 
problem of Avisa 's husband is 
easily disposed of. The Queen had 
already declared herself wedded to 
her country and wore a ring Jo 
show it. When she relinquished it on 
her deathbed Camden said it "was 
taken as a sad Omen, as if It 
portended that her Marriage with 
(lie Kingdoms, contracted with that 
King, would now be dissolved In 
the poem Avisa refers to her mar- 
riage in rather a curious way when 
she says that 

Unto the earth, I bunt a willing mind. 

He was tile first . to wham I gave my 

hand. 

This can be understood in n general 
sense as part of the metaphor pre- 
senting her as a bird, which “flies", , 
•■mounts" and “perches”. But 
••earth” could appropriately figure 
England. 

References to A visa's poverty and 
low estate supply another reason for 
commentators to look elsewhere 
than to the throne. 

Yet sprang >he not of Hglcs nest, 

But Turtle- bred, laves Turtle best. 


She is exceptionally intelligent, well 
educated, dwells "in publique eye", 
but a jealous Juno has denied her 
wealth. Her home is a castle, or a 
" bowse, where hanges the badge/Of 
Englands Saint ". Professor Do 
Luna has pictures of the royal 
palaces liberally decorated with the 
flag of St. George. Avisa 's motto 
" Always the same ” is Elizabeth's 
semper eadem. She is a phoenix, a 
common emblem of the Queen. Her 
suitors try to pluck her like a 
(Tudor) rose. Yet any resolutely 
chaste woman is a phoenix and any 
wooer tries to pluck a rose. Such 
references are too vague and gen- 
eral to carry strong conviction. A 
skilled satirist values them for their 
very ciusivencss, but they don’t 
serve lo pin him down. When they 
become more particular lhe convic- 
tion is lost in an excess of particu- 
larities. 

■Professor De Luna refers Avlsa’s 
" framing ” in elaborate and gynae- 
cological detail to the probable date 
of Elizabeth’s conception. The place 
wlhere this occurred is described at 
some length iu the poem: 

At wester side of Albions He 
Where Austine pilchl his Monkish 
lent, 

Where ‘ Shephcardes sing, where 
- Muses smile, 
The graces met with one consent. 

To frame each one in sundry 
parte 

Sonic cunning worke to shew their 
arte. 

These "graces" turn out to be 
not precisely graces, nor even three 
in .number. They are four goddesses 
who bestow natal gifts, or in the 
case of the fourth goddess, Juno, 
refuse one. Professor De Luha will' 
not allow Willoughby so' much 
mythological latitude, and prefers to 
interpret the " graces ” as the literal 

S arcnts, their gracious majesties 
ling Homy VII! and Anne Boleyn. 


She would like Elizabeth to have 
been conceived near Crickliidu, 
where Augustine held a conclave to ■ 
settle the dale nf Easter, tun the 
text reads “wester". A fake clue, 
whereby a satirist conceals his real 
purpose 7 

The explanation (which has prob- 
ably already occurred to ihc reader) 
comes to us, nil in a rush. The author 
wants his render lo reflect that, just as 
Augustine went west to establish 
Easter, he must go cast io establish 
wester, a scheme which lias iitilc to 
recommend it but that it is mildly 
clever, and would partially explain the 
name signed to lhe second commenda- 
tory poem preceding .1 visa, that is, 
"Contraria Contrariis ", which seems to 
imply that some sort of doubling-back 
or reversing directions will be required 
for the Correct resolving of the riddle. 

We double back to Augustine's 
Canterbury, ** Where Sfiepheardes 
(churchmen] sing”, and find from 
the Privy Purse expenses for Henry 
VIII that he did indeed stay there in 
November, 1532. 

Very great ingenuity and enthu- 
siasm lie behind this and similar 
discoveries, though it is not reassu- 
ring to find how regularly the 
references are to the works of Sir 
John Noale,- Martin Hume, Eliza- 
beth Jenkins and other such excel- 
lent authors, which contemporaries 
who pored over Wlliobie His Aviso 
had not the advantage of having 
read. Elizabethan readers were un- 
doubtedly skilled in picking the 
sense out of riddling passages, but it 
Js hardly possible at this distance of 
time to know so surely what was in 
their minds and follow their; 
thought-processes through such in-' 
tricate twistings as Professor De 
Luna involves theiri in. Reading the 
couplet— 

Though Egle-cyde this bird anpeare, 
Not Nusht al bournes of Phoebus 

rales 


- -would they i.ikc it In iiK-.iii that 
" Elizabeth had eye- like .m 
eagle's— golden, but with jmpiU -,o 
large that the whole eje appear* 
black— and an olive r.olicr than a 
* blush l ’ complexion ". or simply 
that the eagle is fabulously and 
emblematically known not to he 
abashed by staring straight at the 
sun ? 

Wilh Avisa established as Eliza- 
beth, the second half of the argu- 
ment associates seven of her more 
notable suitors, in chronological 
order (and excluding Ralegh, in 
disgrace in 1594), with Willoughby’s 
five wooers. “ A Nohle mail " is 
identified wilh Seymour. “ Cavei- 
leiro " wilh Philip II of Spiiin, 
“ D.B. A French man " with Alen- 
I'on (Duke of Brabant, Defensor 
Bclgaruin). " Dydiimis Hureo 
Anglo-Gcri nanus ’’ i> Hatton and a 
Hnbsburg Archduke rolled into one, 
and “H,W. Itnlo-Hixpulcnsis *’ 
stands for the two Roberts, Dudley 
and D&vcrcux. Al the end, in an 
adaptation of the phraseology of 
the French royul veto, La Royne 
s' avisa, " The Queen declined ", 
WhfRt she declined in the poem is 
airways illicit love. What the Queen 
in reality declined was more often 
marriage. The imperfect parallel 
may, of course, be due to Willough- 
by’s clumsiness. Wc are to rejoice 
that the Queen never betrayed her 
country by marrying nor her dignity 
by taking a. lover. Professor De 
Mina is a skilled pick-lock. She has 
; already, in a brilliant study, Jon- 
soh’s. Romish Plot (1967), associated 
CatUine .witn Catesby and the Gun- 


powder treason. Her key to Willo* 
ole Hh Avisa, though not so good a 
fit, wifi set many fingers itching to 


•try to cut a better. Whatever whm 
Willoughby about 7 
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eceived 
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[ify and Memoirs 

’Qeopprey. Surgical Cosmo- 
‘Wp. William Kimber. 

Written a lively and 
* jKcotuu of his life as a 


appointment to 
J-J ri®n»h- hospital in 
his being chosen, in 
^ dangerous and sonsa- 
whose activities be has 
!; wll \n Black Scalpel. 
pook-U full of good 
f.Jftd work both In this 
. many countries 
? ^WHer on his visit to 
^onb .particularly inter- 
^■an interesting and 
(delight on General 
Jffo visit io London. 

shrewd and 
.■J^supbiogrttphy,:' : 

-WHUtftn Gar- 
{1770-1853). 
JSSwf- Jkttarch Ser- 
™ Street, Leicester; 
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Glassies, which is intended to meet a 
demand for editions concerned us 
much with literary content ns with 
linguistic and textual problems. The 
Oxford C ln-sicn! text is used, since 
It is commimly set for examinations, 
though many deviations urc sug- 
gested: the introduction and notes 
arc concise and helpful : and « wel- 
come appendix on metres seeks to 
give life and purpose lo those formal 
analyses of choric verse whieh for so 
many have always been as repellent 
in their mathematical complexity as 
devoid of any dramatic significance 
whatever. 

Education 

Killi.y, T. t Editor). Studies in Adult 
Education 1969. Volume 1 of the 
journal Studies in Adult Educa- 
tion. 214pp. Newton Abbot: 
David and Charles. 35a. 

The new journul Studies In Adult 
Education produced some stimulat- 
ing material in its first two i ssues 
which have now been bound between 
hardcovers. Particularly relevant to 
the choices before educationists are 
Jhe articles by Dondld Garslde onthe 
origins and value of short-term resi- 
dential colleges and by JJoger L. 

. Brown on resea rch into educational 
broadcasting. The journals , book ■ 
reviews and bibliographies afo in- 
cluded wilh an index, and the volume 
cosU little more than the two issues 
. of the periodical , 

Military ttfstory : Y 

POFtTHN. EDW SRI) f, VON DBR. Tfe 
.. *2T4pp.' Arthur Barker. £2 2s. 

• Mr. Von derPorten. ah American of. 

., German descent, appears to ha« 
used only Englisb laflguage verrioM 
of German works in wg' ^ J 
great deal .'of secondary British and 
.. Amerlwn material. He has draw 
particularly heavily on .the Uwted 
' - §St£ Naval Institute ProceediDM, 


They will find n competent narrative cockroaches though in form they 
but very little dielp In assessing the resemble ants more than any other 
significance of the naval operations species. Modern research on {heir 
in the course of the war as a whole, biology and role ns pests has been 
The typography nnd illustrations are published in French and German, in' 
below the standard (o be expected journals not commonly available In 
ur the price. Britain: Dr. HoWse who is a lec- 

SM n J &,^ at- 2Kpp - 

A Al tniftlvtnn one re iP u, 9 ^ fts therefore written this jp- 

A score at A " ' terestio* accoiuil of Iho bchavtoiir oE . 

“™ °,L 1 termites and of some of the fuoda- 

^SLil.ffc'SlS Wfilc'h al Ticon- "lenlql aspects of their society. Con- 

startsw Ih he BtekWs ehai ncon sideraHm js |yen , 0 , he!r t, ab | Ul . 

deroga in 1758 but most of .ha inct inW rtanee to • man and 

Sj w.™ M mm-ative Is cfcir othw animals, their eoIon|es, meats 
TjiZZ All shSS^ n”ut ram »t communlealion and the stmeture . 
and JMt «l ?"»" raen and Jormation of their elaborate nests 
steadfast against fearful odds wittl humidity and temperature con- 
Winton. John. The Forgotten Fleet, tr0 ], Jheir near blindness must have 
433pp. Michael Joseph, £2 lus. g gre at influence on tfiefr elaborate 


433pp. Michael Joseph, £Z 10s. $ gre at influence on tiief r> elaborate' . 

This is a workmanlike account of the ^pcjai. behaviour and the . author 
rebuilding of British naval power in expresses the need for more experl- 
Ihe Far East after the, disasters oi • mental work to elucidate the com- ‘ 

< a j i . ' ^ J JMnn i a mn Izmir oftfin ■ p .1. » 1 ■ • . 1 *i ' 


Uli 1 UV — -T , , i irirtB ■ IWIBpiv yii/iiugLupuy win b - UO u; 

tained a great deal of valuable litas- ^pecJal . value to students .while the 
t rati vc detail from participants d! aiJ t6Xt p rov jdes an excellent IntrodUc- 
ranks. Although hi? d ®^ arc f, tlbn to - foe elaborate . mode of' life 

a Dd ^v fe rs c ;^p,^ 

British Pocifib Fleet nuidp to -the . . David and KAiia.. flying 

final defeal of Japan H ta anclfiary . 19lpp, Vernon and-Vatest^ 

to the predominantly ; |2 10s: ;:* ■ : ■ 

forces, he indulges JP no 'ISsjK™ Tfrp biofokists have here produced n'" 


guide to some.436‘of ihc comiuonesl 
and most conspicuous btiucr flics of 
the continent, south of foe Sahara 
and excluding Madagu sea r. Follow- 
ing precise instructions on collecting 
nnd preserving specimens, each 
species is described in detail. Diag- 
nostic characters arc emphasized 
together with habitat, flight . habits 
and food plants, while each species la ■ . 
illustrated by fine line drawings and 
.excellent colour plates often showing 
both sexes. All die informal ipn j* 
most carefully correlated. 

Philosophy 

Kant's Political Writings. Edited • 
■wlfo an introduction by Hans 1 ; 

. .Rclas. Translated by -HUB. NJfoeL 
' . 21 (fop, Cambridge U nivdrsity 

Frees., £2 16$, ; 

Professor Reiss provides d eidnr and; : 
hefoEuI introduction io Kant's poli- 
tical .-writings, >He. emphasizes Kent’s . 
goal of . founding politics on our : 
obedience to rallonatly 'pre^ciribed : 
raless which maximize the Jree d^vt^, 
Jopment of bur faculties; and • 
expiarns bow Kant's .approach; tics . 
ifl with the rest pf^is critical., pbjjfO‘ : 

1 soph v, •; Kan t’s , su pport of • bourgeois . 




lv iV 




sa. MUtt'firaBsvraf'. 

■jsaghitoigsr sattwaute 

My .i"*^ r ^5!S!£i?55lf^£i! i l?5o3SS ■. Swi4 - A-; ulmmtf!*. •• 

no vel© eweh- . Beauty, Cfoarly this Jb a [labour of; 

■. the Fleet Train, the. no et an 4 nne: Peru 1 raiider/ - 


soph y. ■; Kao t‘s su ppo rt of bourgeois . 
repaW lean ism and his rtflaiionswfth • 
his,- . ariti-ifinlightcome'nt crintem J 
porarles arc fteii handled .; Ijd'p * -.Jt 

foero is a- deficiency it is (hfc lit&yt : 
cijwhasis on JCamVmOst distfoeuvd 1 ' 
trafir-T-thc -combination of;* sn* • 
extreme rigorlsin about principles - 
with great humanity and;j>ubjJ^ty; in. 
their, application ■ But ft is k defl^ 1 ; 


Wirtlpn 


fr foelb- biency whioh lhe sequel, Knntfjbwfi 

ibpur, of; Wirings, can lie rqHcd qb tp corredL; : 

Condor/.-' . .’ '• • 

idiy.foi': .Railways./'-. " • ;■ 

*5 Sii "A- Cttiutity \ 
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AH Ms sources have been gefierally 
available for some time and, as oe 


'5 ftfiwtw in book. 

iead^fe ;ak«tiy «' 
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foe fifnis centenarj 1 : .and ;• 
'tto^hWdTo cbmeby.Itfopuld not: 
bet fodugbf that It K just, another: 
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r.illicr f|;, ik-i iiij> corn puny pui lniit of 
,hc *■»« ItMiml K ini: mi a board- 
■able : hiu of tfi L - original 
dli cctms were Cicnrge .Stephenson 
and fus .soil Robert ami the history 
ol their linn is, in a sense, ihc history 
or «.'« > n tern purer i locomotive design 
mid construction. I here is u long 
usAle chapter of the Rain- 
hjM I nals ol I82‘i which decided 
wiuil engines should work the Liver- 
P«ml and Manchester Railway. The 
.Stephensons’ entry - Rocket " won. 
and one can sec win hard-won ex- 
penence will tell. The eomjiunv 
did not rest on its laurels and built 
countless locomotives for use at 
home and abroad. 


libraries, A few older libraries, 
which were in the earliei i-di lions, are 
now omitted without explanation. 
The entries are arranged in alpha- 
betical order of place-names, follow 
a convenient lorn u da, and are well 
indexed. 


Religion 


Em rs. Hamii.iox i.omhm Midland 
finil Scottish. 224pp. fan Allan. £3. 

Mr. Hahihun Ellis i« the John 
Aubrey of railways, well-informed, 
witty, scholarly and given to telling 
fascinating little tales that one feels 
sure the board room wouldn’t want 
told. He offer* here not a preset! la - 
bon history but a wonderfully read- 
able impression of the making of 
*!] e L.M.S. How the mixed 
i locomotives and men from 
iHiIf-a-do/cn companies was digested 
(or rejected i after the amalgamations 
Pf 1923; how the rival citadels, 
'Crewe and Derby, glowered tit each 
olhci* and how .such uut-standing 
men as Lord .Slump and Sir William 
Stainer transformed the L.M.S, into 
j powerful and puissmii Unc- -all 
ready for. the war and ultimate 
fintinnalixaiiun, 


*I.\Yi.or. ViNtitNC. A'i'ii iewainent 
Esm.vs. 146pp. I ; p worth Press. 32s. 
Vincent Taylor, who died in l%8. 
was one of the most distinguished 
New Testament scholars of his time. 
He was u profound person, who had 
read everything, and one who was 
never afraid to make his own judg- 
ment on whui lie read. while he was 
gifted with a most lucid style. This 
book, which includes ait at trac- 
tive memoir of him and a .study of 
his contribution to theological learn- 
ing by Dr. C. L. Milton, is a collec- 
tion of ten essays, all or them fine, 
and all bearing the murks of 
careful thought. Each essay 
deserves comment, but pcrhujjs it is 
enough to say that the reviewer read 
the book with grcui pleasure and 
with real profit. It j s good (o know 
mat a further volume i.s con tem- 
pi a led. 


Reference 

Director Of Medical Libraries In the 
British Isles. 1 bird edition. 128pp. 
Library Association. 20s. 

This third edition of n very useful 
directory records the holdings and 
facilities of nearly 400 medical libra- 
ries, fur in the live years since 
the last edition many new post- 
graduate centres and hospital staff 
libraries have been started. Dental, 
pmarmaceutical and veterinary lib- 
raries arc included, but not patients’ 


Sports and Pastimes 

Fischer. Bohhv, Alv 60 Memorable 
384pp. Faber and Faber. 

This selection of the best games of 
the young Americun grandmaster, 
Bobby Fischer, must rank among the 
best of any collections of games of 
the great masters. Of the .sixty games 
no less than fifty arc against grand- 
masters and these fifty include all the 
best players of our time, with such 
figures as the present world cham- 
pion. Boris Spassky, five former 
world champions in Bolvinnik. Petro- 
sian, Smyslov. Tal and Euwe. and 
such leading tournament players as 
Larsen, • Keros. Gligoric, Geller; 
Korchnoi hikL Porliscli. 


s, The annotations are excellent and 
re often exhaustive, us in the case, fur 
ii. example, of Itis celebrated draw with 
i- Bolvinnik at the Wunta Olympiad 
w of 1962- In this particular game the 
II cunning device has been adopted of 
giving Bolvinnik \ own notes and 
then replying to them, thus maintain- 
ing a sort of duel. 

The contents are thus all (hat one 
f could wish from such a great jil.iyer 
and they will clearly provide the 
chess-player with nianv hours of 
■ enjoyable study. Why then docs one 
1 hesitate to put the work on a par 
; with the very greatest game collec- 
tions of the past. with, for instance, 
larrasch's 300 Chess Gunns or 
Alekhine’s 100 Best Games ': The 
answer is that while Mr. Fischers 
games compare very well with 
those in the two books men- 
tioned, the writing and the manner 
in which they are presented is 
inferior. One docs not object to 
those moments in which Mr. Fischer’s 
native wood notes wild arc heard. 
After all, the phrase, “ Sherwin slid 
the Rook here with his pinky ”. does 
add some colour to the work, even if 
it requires a translation from Ameri- 
can to English. 

No, what is repellent is the would- 
be literary style and the quotations 
of other people’s quotations. Hero 
one suspects the baleful influence of 
Larry Evans, whose introductions to 
the games are marred by these 
stylistic defects and who. from 
Internal evidence, would also seem 
to have had much to do with the 
writing in the main body of the work ! 
Even so Ihc book Is a fine one. 1 


Travel and Topography 

DirrroN, Ralph. Hnmnslihv. 22 Inn 
Batsford. 30s. 

Hampshire inspires fewer guide- 
books than counties which enjoy 
more striking scenerv. Mr. Dutton 
avoids any extravagant claims lor 
ms native shire: it has neither great 
scenery nor great architecture and 
few outstanding village churches or 


d country houses. It is menaced by 
ir the urban sprawl northwards from 
h the cotost. But it docs have .scenic 
d variety, owing to the great diffor- 
c cnees ot .soil, and includes some 
if small (owns of more than average 
d charm. And of course it has the 
. splendours of Winchester, where Ulie 
author starts a tour which embraces 
the best oT r n rid Hampshire and ends 
mi the Isle o.f Wight. There is it map 
, nnd some attractive photographs. 

“. but there has been some carelessness 
. J| v ? r fl » c index, where Hurst bourne 
; Priors and JHtirsIhourne Tarrant 
both appear as Huntshourne. 

• Osdorne. Charles lil-dilun. Aimni- 
fin, New y.euhmil am! the South 
I'uiifit. 5K()pp, Anlhonv Blond 
£ 6 . 

C losely packed with tacts, ilhislralcd 
with statistics and maps and en- 
livened by sociological analysis, this 
comprehensive work outlines, suc- 
cinctly but bv no means drilv, the 
historical, .political and economic 
growth of Australia and New Zea- 
land. I he editor Hnd his fifty contri- 
butors have produced a compact 
topical reference book which is both 
informative and lively. 

Stl ULr, PPH'K. 7’irn ami Two Halves 
to Bhutan -191pp. Hoddcr and 
.Stouglilon. £2 2s. 

This book describes a family journey 
m the Himalayas. I he author went 
Ui Bhutan to do medical research 
and took his wife and two small 
children with him. His cxuhen.nl 
account of _ their experiences is 
decked out vviih agiecHhlc drawings 
by Phoebe Bullock and will, photo- 
graphs that graphically depict (he 
country and the people. | 

7 he F ar Last ami Australasia, /o?i) ^ 

1,368pp. Emopa Publications. (x I 
This is a revised, updated and 1 
expanded second edition of a useful 1 
raerencc hook. Subtilled "A Survcv ' l 
and Director of Asia and the Pad- 1 
he , it Includes essays from gcouru- * 
pliers. historians and economists, 
directories of governments, diploma- 1 
tic corps, political parties, the press, J 1 
banks, l rads and industrial orgaiii/a- \ 
tmns, transport, toijrism. iiqlversiiies ;» 


y «nd learned societies Ilk, 
museums, and, fitia(]y\ « tf?/'! 1 

: Wine and Food i 

! a"Ssr;4 

; n-«pcrback,l^ ! bh “»- 

■ Pyko hn. done Ua-j. j 

fiisms to look upon 

I*™} 1 ’ « IHe comforTus i 

-...uclluna !hat obokJJJ 
nm »nly | 0 keep tody 
sclher, bin also to/*," * 
the process. OTi Is agaiast ih;, i 
ground that he produces a brillu 
concise review of the es*2 
nutrition and food te^S 
concludes on a pleasingly reau 
and convincing— note on thef! 
prospect, for food„,pp| iK 'S 
ii"?-, r h's is a book then no hi 
gent layman (or woman), from 
form onwards, can afford to nu 
provides the fncls pleasantly a* 
language that all can undergo 

War Studies 

Friihman. Rout-r A. The Ml 
highlit. 3 1 1pp. Macdonald. £j 
Horn mid- 1 942 onward the I 
Eighth Air Forte whs building u 
British bases in readiness to pu 
by day the strategic bombing s 
paign in which the R.A.P. 
engaged by night. TMffl 
Bomber Command wins: scipta 
but helpful in every -respect m 
gradually the America airgj 
learned their lessons bj bard 9 
perienee. By means oi Imw J 
lighter escorts they made that 9 
tfiluilion fully eJTectivc. Ibis 9 
detailed story of how the wort fl 
dope. M 



I'lie Atlilone Preii f Univenaty 
l.omion) wish to point out thi 
publication dale of the two jlcnkjr 
Co I lee ted Works of Jeremy .ftp 
advertised nn June 4 should balridt 
29 but June 29. ' -J! 
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VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


Tlie Art Gallery of 
South Australia 
APPOINTMENT OF 
KEEPER OF PAINTINGS 

Applications are fnvll&d for 
the above position. 

SALARY SCALE: 

$ A3, 708 to SA5.531 

Qualifications : 

Appliiinntn r.lionta posscao an 
appropilolb iinlvorsily dogreo. 
txprriuncn >ii all Oil nm&fium 
would Uo mi mlvnrtlago. 

Duties : 

Curnlrttaliip ni 1I10 painting 
collodion, display ot Ihc per- 
manent r.ollociion nnd lam- 
pormy ekhitiiiions. loclurlng 
when required lo adult or Btu- 
dont groups, proparlng notes 
lor calnlonuos nnd quarierly 
biillolins, rtsoarcli awaclstea 
will) works in the collection 
(die painting collection at this 
Gallery Is predominantly ol 


(die painting collection at this 
Gallery is predominantly ol 
English nnd Australian aX). 

Conditions of Service : 

Stall of Tho Art Gallery ol 
South Australia are appointed 
undoi the Public Service Aol 
1967, and aro therslore entitled 
lo nil benefits of leave. aupsF- 
snnuallon, sic., as public ser- 
vants. Further Inlormetloo can 
be obtained on application lo 
the Anont General far South 
Australia. South Australia 
House. 50 Strand. London, or 
from tho Director, Tho Ait Gal- 
tmy ol South Australia, North 
fonare, Adelaide. 

Applications : 

Applicant# should Include with 
moi r application information a# 
to date nnd plnco at birth, 
marl ml status, education par- 
ticulars. employment ex- 

pononi.L- Applicants should 

also inrludn nemos ot throo 
contpolinil irlcronr, to give [n- 
lorm.ilmn nn chururlor and pro- 
ressian.-t! .ilnl>ly. 

Closing Dale : 

30ih Jriiy. 1970. 


MVI-KPOOI. 

CITY I.IBKARIRS 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIANS 

a 1. 1 JO-1.1.345) 

Ai<i<li..i> ■ill’ ilivlliil ri Pin suit- 

■iiilt >|ii.iiiik it 1 '"iis im tire above 
■foils 

f.iinuni-ii me sdjn ji ctUilitiK In 
i|iialili..ii jviiis and t«|icriciiU, 

Cinili 1 Jl lo.-.il ^ndiillicul vlinJl* 
films a,'|il». tiimllur ivlll* tho 
louir-'ii riniiival. etc., 

t-spclu.-i III jjnir.,,.lialn CU'is. 

Ai'fili. Elliot liinni irliinuihlc hy 
3 MI| Juui-. Prill. .!»*• "hlaluaWfl 
fitim Hu. I it v libiafian. Tciitral 
I ihrarirs. William HmM SliKl. 
l.iV«p.H>1 I 1 
•Stanley II>»tnit« . _ 

filial I 'tiiuliir tiilu I UV.D 
(.'(eik. 


TYRONE COUNTY 

library 

DEPUTY COUNTY 
LIBRAKIAN 


Applicat>uin era imued fidm 
Uiiiintd l.ibrariaiH with wiisula 
eapcrkm fur the pujt w 

the rapidly «p»rKUn« Irbriry 
iJCoice of Um hraw* Cobnly lo 
Non hcnl Ireland. Salary A-F.V. 
(UJW 0> UAH 5). l unhcr detail* 

Road. Oaudi. Co. TjruM, 10 be 
{warned turf taler than tot' port 
Monday, IZnd M’l *»■ 




LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HAMMERSMITH 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 


IIMTJ! 


£1,220/ £1,665 p.a. 

The minimum qualidcalion acceptable la Part I of (he 
Ljbrary Aupclallon Professional Examination. For non- 
eharlered Librarians, starting salary El, 220, with program 

f«n O # b ? y i 0r ' dependam on becoming Chartered; 
transfer I o Ei,d35 immediate on election to Register. 
Postcard requests for application forma, quoting L.48, to 
Personnel Officer, 233 Hammersmith Road, W.6. Closing 
date IB June. 


Norf/iampfonsfi/re County Counoll 
County Library 

Children's and School Library Service 

LIBRARIAN 

AP 4. (El ,575-El ,800) 

Applicants should be Chenered Librarians with euilable experience. 

^‘^S B c !K l S^ 0 ^K l, fcJSi,? l uKS2yr' l,h ,nd " l "- 

Ss CSljSl'iT MlSf iELSWraWS 

Jun*»n fig** -wH-H-s mu » 1 « reoehtd on or baton 32nd 
O. Meurlg Jones. Clerti ol the County Council. 


DOWN COUNTY COUNCIL LIBRARY 8ERVICE 

(i) DEPUTY COUNTY LIBRARIAN 

QradeS.0. 1-5 E1.870-E2.185 per annum. 

(if) CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN (NEW POST) 

Grade A.P. III-IV £1, 345-El ,800 per annum. 

Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians with 
suitable experience for tha above pOBle at Counly Library 
Headquarters, Baliynahinoh. Further particulars and appli- 
cation form (returnable by 26th June, 1870} from the Secre- 
tary, Down Counly Counoll, Courthouse, Downpatrick, 
Counly Down, N. Ireland. Telephone Downpatrick 2657. 


FALKIRK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

LENDING 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications aro invited tar the 
above post. Salary will bo within 
the range Cl.i70-El.B7S por 
annum, according lo qualinca- 
Uane and experience. 

Further detail* and application 
forma [which must bo relumed ty 
asm June, 1970) are obtainable ' 
from the Burgh Librarian, Public 
Library, Hope Slreel, Falkirk. 



TIMES NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 

have a vacancy for an 

INDEXER 

on Ihe Index to “The Times” 

Applicants, aged 21 and over, should have a goOd educa- 
tional background and a keen Interest in ourreiH affaire. 


The applicant will be part of a small team responsible for. 
Indexing and preparing copy. Salary £1,248 p.a., live-day 
WQ0)( 

Applications In writing to >*- 1 

The Employment Manager, , 

Times Newspapers Umned, * 

Printing House Square, t<U- 




ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
Applications are Invited from men and women for a post 
initially at the Royal Military College of Science, 
Shrlvenham, Wilis. 



(Grade IV) 


QUALIFICATIONS ; Candidates must (a) have 
passed one of the following professional examina- 
tions of the Library Association, viz., the Registra- 
tion Examination (1963 or earlier}, the Part II 
(Final) examination (1964 or subsequently), or tha 
Post-Graduate Professional Examination ; or (b) 
have otherwise attained Associateship of the Lib- 
rary Association; or (c) hold an approved univer- 
sity degree, or diploma, in librarianship. Those who 
hope to obtain one of the qualifications mentioned 


by September, 1970, may apply. At least three 
years' experience in an academic, scientific, or 
special library and familiarity with U.O.C. are 


desirable. 

SALARY : El ,009-El ,835. Starting salary may be 
above minimum. Non-conlributory pension. Pro- 
motion prospects. 

WRITE to Civil Service Commission, Savlie Row, 
London, W1X 2AA, or TELEPHONE 01-734 6010, 
ext. 229 (after 5.30 p.m., 01-734 6464 “ Ansafone " 
service), for application form, quoting 624/70/2, 
Closing date, 29tn June, 1070. 


SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

READER SERVICES 

£935 to £1,307 

Yon would work In a Library which Is introducing modern 
data processing techniques and which la mainly concerned 
wHh the commercial and administrative aspects ol electricity 
supply. 

Tha duties Include responsibility lor loans, routine enquiries 
and requests for publications, rolerenoe works. Unison will* 
oilier libraries; stock maintenance, and binding. 

Library experience or training le essential, lopoihar with 
a knowledge ot Intonnallon and' documentation sources. 

Write, giving full parsons! and career detail and 
quoting T.L.8./114/70. by June 22, 1B7C, to; 

HOWARD BU9SBY, PERSONNEL OFFICER 


council 30 Millbanh. Undon, S.W.I. 


TOWER HAMLETS 
LIBRARIAN IN CHARGE 

Library 8arvlcas to 11 

Hospital Patlahla' and Housebound Reader's Ref. L/30 
Salary up tp tl ,665 

ASSISTANT IN CHARGE 

; ' . of Mobile Library Service Ref. L/29 . 

Salary up to .^1,665 . 
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